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Art. Il. — Critik der reinen Vernunft ; von ImmanveL 
Kant. Siebente Auflage. Leipzig. 1828. 


Kant’s investigation, as we have several times re- 
peated, lies wholly within the sphere of the cognitive 
subject. He is investigating, not knowledge, but our 
means of knowing. His design is, by a thorough 
analysis of the faculty of intelligence, to ascertain the 
conditions of knowing, and to obtain a canon of sci- 
ence, by which we may always be able to distinguish 
genuine knowledge from its counterfeit. ‘This design 
he does not profess to have fully executed, and his 
Critic, he tells us, is, therefore, a cathartic for purging 
the understanding of errors hitherto imbibed, rather 
than a canon universally applicable. 

The first great positive doctrine, which Kant teaches, 
is, so far as we can comprehend it, that we never attain 
to a knowledge of things as they may be assumed to 
exist independently of our cognition of them, that is, as 
things in themselves; but merely as objects mentally 
apprehended. Subject and object are correlatives, and 
one, therefore, cannot be without the other. A tree, for 
instance, is a certain determinate object which exists in 
our intuition as the correlative of the subject of the 
intuition. But does not the tree exist independently 
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of the intuition? Is it not there before my window all 
the same when I see it and when I see it not? On 
the Kantian philosophy, this question is absurd; for 
it presupposes that I may conceive of somewhat of 
which I have no intuition. But conceptions without 
intuitions are void. Then I cannot ask whether the 
tree does or does not exist independently of my behold- 
ing it ; for, independently of my beholding it, that is, of 
my intuition of it, it is to me no object of conception. 

But what! has the universe no existence, save as 
the object of my intuition? So, in very deed, it would 
seem, if, as Kant alleges, we can apprehend it only as 
the correlative of the subject apprehending. Yet Kant 
does not deny the existence of the object as thing ex- 
isting apart from the subject; for, apart from the subject, 
it can be no object of conception, and therefore can 
neither be denied nor affirmed. It may, for aught we 
know, exist really independently of us, but not for- 
mally ; for it exists formally only in the intuition. 
Hence his second great positive doctrine, that on which 
he founds his claims to originality, namely, that the 
form of the thought (intuition and conception), or the 
form under which the object is cognized, is derived 
from the subject ; never, as metaphysicians had hitherto 
fancied, from the object. The formal existence of the 
tree is, therefore, purely subjective. But the tree is cog- 
nized only as object, never as thing in itself; conse- 
quently, its real existence, practically, if not absolutely, 
is also purely subjective. 

That the formal existence of some objects of knowl- 
edge may be said to be subjective, we are not disposed 
to deny ; but then the formal conceptions, to be of any 
validity, must have a virtual, if not an actual, objective 
foundation 7m re. This is the case with the attributes 
of God, such as wisdom, justice, goodness, &c. In our 
conceptions, these attributes are formally distinct, but 
in God they are identical; for the divine essence is 
simple, and admits of no distinction. The attribute 
is identical with the subject regarded as pure essence, 
and pure essence is identical with pure act. God is not 
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Creator in potentia, — for that which exists only in po- 
tentia is imperfect, and needs for its perfection to be 
realized in act, — but Creator in acti. He is not wise, 
just, and good, when we speak strictly, but wisdom, 
justice, goodness ; and wisdom, justice, and goodness 
are in him not distinct attributes, but essentially one 
and the same. Yet, by reason of his infinity, is there a 
real foundation in him for what, in our conceptions of him, 
are distinct attributes. Consequently, our conceptions 
of distinct attributes are formally subjective, yet virtually 
objective ; for they have their foundation in reality ; 
that is to say, in the infinity of God, which answers to 
what, owing to our limited faculties, are in us distinct 
conceptions. ‘There is, then, no objection to admitting 
that the form of some objects of knowledge is imposed 
by the subject, in case the object is conceded to exist 
really, and the forms of the intuition to have a virtual 
foundation in reality. But Kant assumes that the forms, 
under which all objects are mentally apprehended, are 
without any foundation, actual or virtual, in the thing 
apprehended ; both the forms and the object are then 
reduced to mere empty conceptions, or mere modes of 
the subject, from which, if formally, they are never- 
theless really, indistinguishable. 

But Kant goes still further, and demonstrates very 
conclusively that we can have intuition of ourselves 
only in the intuition of the diverse ; that is, that the 
synthetic judgment J think is possible only on con- 
dition of the synthetic judgment I think somewhat 
(aliquid), and somewhat diverse from myself. But this 
somewhat is merely a mode or affection of myself, and 
is only formally, not really, actually or virtually, dis- 
tinguishable from me. Consequently, I can have only a 
formal, not a real, intuition of myself. Consequently, 
again, with the knowledge of the not me falls the 
knowledge of the me itself ; I cease to be able to know 
any thing, and all science is an illusion. ‘To this con- 
clusion, as we have heretofore proved, we are inevi- 
tably driven, if we adopt Kant’s premises. 

But these premises are false, and the doctrines of 
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the old metaphysicians, which Kant denies and labors 
to overthrow, are substantially true and worthy of 
all acceptation. In departing from them, and seek- 
ing the foundation of the form of the thought in 
the subject, instead of the object, Kant has placed 
science on the wrong track, and caused it to retrograde 
instead of advancing. This is what we hope to make 
good in the course of what follows. 


Kant, we repeat once more, is investigating the sub- 
jective faculty of intelligence. This faculty he regards 
as complex, and capable of being resolved into, — 

1. Sensibility, or the Receptivity ; 

2. Understanding, or the power of conceiving ; 

3. Reason, or the faculty of Ideas. 

Sensibility furnishes us with sensations, and sensa- 
tions furnish us with intuitions (Anschauungen) and 
representations ( Vorstellungen) of objects ; Understand- 
ing is that power by which an object represented or 
presented by sensibility is thought, and it furnishes us 
with conceptions (Begriffen); Reason is the power by 
which we give unity and ideal completeness to our 
conceptions, and by it we are furnished with ideas, 
which are to conceptions, in some respects, what con- 
ceptions are to intuitions. 

In accordance with this threefold division of the 
faculty of intelligence, Kant divides his work into three 
general divisions: 1. Transcendental Austhetics, in 
which he treats of the Intuitions; 2. Transcendental 
Logic, or Elementary Science, in which he discusses 
the Conceptions, or the Categories of the pure Under- 
standing ; 3. Transcendental Dialectics, in which he 
discusses the Ideas, and makes the especial Critic of the 
pure Reason, as distinguished from Sensibility and 
Understanding. We shall be obliged to confine our 
remarks almost exclusively to the first two of these 
three general divisions. 

The great problem which Kant undertakes to solve, 
we have seen, is, How are synthetic judgments a priori 
formed? ‘This question he attempts to answer by a 
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rigid and subtile analysis of the faculty of intelligence. 
He begins by analyzing the fact of experience. This 
fact he makes consist of two parts, — the one empirical 
and a posteriori, the other a priort, and supplied from the 
understanding itself. He then eliminates the empirical 
portion, and proceeds to his analysis of the a priori 
portion, which he terms cognition a priort. This cog- 
nition @ priort is assumed to lie already in the under- 
standing prior to any fact of actual cognition, as the 
ground and condition of the possibility of actual cog- 
nition, or, what is the same thing, experience. If we 
consider this cognition a priori in its application to 
some particular fact of experience, it is simply cognition 
a priori ; but if generally, as abstracted from all par- 
ticular facts of experience, and as the simple possibility 
of the application of the cognition a priori to the 
empirical fact, it is Transcendental Cognition, because 
it can be brought into none of the categories or predica- 
ments, but transcends them all. A complete system of 
all our transcendental cognitions would be a Tran- 
SCENDENTAL PuitosopHy; but Kant here does not 
attempt a complete system, but merely a critic of pure 
reason, and therefore, gives us only a TRANSCENDENTAL 
Critic. 

Assuming the threefold division of the faculty of 
intelligence stated, Kant arranges all our mental phe- 
nomena under three heads: 1. Intuitions; 2. Concep- 
tions; 3. Ideas. 

The intellectual phenomenon, or actual cognition, in 
its complete sense, is a complex fact, composed of intui- 
tion, conception, and idea. Without these three, no valid 
cognition. Intuitions without conceptions are blind; 
conceptions without intuitions are void, and without 
ideas are incomplete and incoherent; ideas without 
intuitions and conceptions are merely entia rationis, 
utterly invalid and worthless. 

Ideas are always by their very nature transcendental, 
corresponding, if we do not blunder in regard to them, 
in part with the wniversals of the Schoolmen. But 
intuitions and conceptions may be both a priori and 
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empirical. Empirical intuition, that is, actual intuition 
of some determinate object, is possible only on condi- 
tion of a priori intuition of object in general. This 
a priori intuition, considered without application to 
object at all, but as the simple possibility of intuition 
of object in general, is the Transcendental Intuition ; 
and the science of our transcendental intuitions is, 
TRANSCENDENTAL /stHeETICS. ‘The conceptions are 
also susceptible of the same analysis. ‘The conception 
a priori, that is, of object in general, considered with- 
out reference to any intuition in particular, or intuition 
in general, but as the possibility of its application to 
intuition in general, is the Transcendental Conception ; 
and the science of our transcendental conceptions is 
‘TRANSCENDENTAL Loaic, or elementary science. Hav- 
ing made these explanations, and definitions, we proceed 
to consider, 


I. TRANSCENDENTAL AUSTHETICS. 


We remark, in the outset, that we are far from accept- 
ing Kant’s analysis of the faculty of intelligence. We 
do not admit his distinction between intuition and con- 
ception, nor that which he contends for between con- 
ception and idea. The fact of knowing is sui generis ; 
but considered psychologically, it is a simple, indecom- 
posable fact. The human soul, the human me, taken 
as that which it eminently is, is, as Leibnitz contends, 
a monad, or simple substance, and, as we proved in our 
former article on Kant, admits of no division into 
separate faculties. The distinction of faculties is a 
distinction merely, not a division, or a separation; and 
proceeds not from any defect of strict unity and sim- 
plicity of substance or essence, but from limitation of 
nature, in consequence of which, the soul is not pure 
act, but in part power, seeking to realize itself in act. 
In God, who is perfect essence, substance, or being, save 
so far as concerns our conceptions of him, there is no 
distinction of attributes; for he is not the power to do, 
but the doing, —not a merely possible Creator, but an 
actual Creator. ‘There is in him no distinction, no 
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interval, so to speak, between the power and its realiza- 
tion. We are created in the image of God, and there- 
fore must needs be essentially active force (vis activa) ; 
but we are imperfect forces, because imperfect beings, 
that is, we are not being in its completeness; for, if we 
were, we should be Ged, and not merely created in his 
image. We exist in part potentially, rather than actually, 
and are less pure act itself, than the perpetual aspiration 
to it. If it were not for this fact, the distinction of 
faculties in human nature would be as inadmissible as 
the distinction of faculties in the divine nature itself. 

The soul is not mere power (potentia nuda), other- 
wise it would have no substantial existence, and there- 
fore could not be said to be at all; for being (esse) is 
not the power to act, but force acting (vis activa). So 
far forth as the soul is, as it is a real entity,.it is force 
acting, or active force, which is the radical conception 
of entity or substantial being. But as it is a limited 
being, it is in relation to its limitations only virtual 
being, or mere potential being. Hence the soul may 
be defined to be both actual being and virtual being, 
both active and potential force. Hence it is, and aspires 
to be more than it is, or to be more completely. 

The distinction between the me and its faculties, so 
far as such distinction is conceivable, is the distinction 
between actual being and potential being, between vis 
activa and the potentia nuda of the Schoolmen. But 
as the power (potentia) is a defect, an imperfection, a 
negation of being, not something positive superadded 
to the soul as essence, the distinction between the me 
and its faculties is, as we have before shown, really 
inadmissible. Then again, if we shift our point of view, 
and consider the faculty, not as the negation of being 
merely, but as the positive ability of the soul to remove 
its limitations by realizing its essence, as the virtuality 
of the soul, then it becomes virtually the soul itself, and 
therefore virtually indistinguishable from it, as we con- 
tended in our former article. The soul and its faculty 
are the soul in its actuality and its virtuality, in its 
actual essence and its virtual essence. The faculty is 
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not actually the soul, because it is not actual being ; it 
is virtually the soul, and becomes it really and identi- 
cally just so far as it becomes real. Essentially, then, 
the faculty and the soul are one and the same. 

But as the realization of the possibility of our nature, 
to which we tend, is effected by distinct and separate 
moments, a classification becomes possible. ‘The soul, 
considered as the power tending to realize itself in one 
class, is what we term one of its faculties ; considered 
as tending to realize itself in another class, it is what 
we term another of its faculties. Psychologists have 
arranged all the phenomena resulting from the several 
moments in three classes ; namely, Volitions, Sentiments, 
and Cognitions. Man may therefore be defined, psy- 
chologically, a being that acts, feels, and knows. But 
he is so far forth as real being a monad, or simple sub- 
stance, and therefore must enter into each class as actor 
with the simplicity and entireness of his nature. Conse- 
quently, he is essentially present in each and all three 
of the classes, as identically volitive, sensitive, and cog- 
nitive. Essentially considered, therefore, the distinc- 
tion of classes would be inadmissible. But as the soul 
in no one, nor in all, realizes its entire virtuality, and as 
_this virtuality is realized under distinct phases, a virtual 
distinction, corresponding to the one named, is unques- 
tionably admissible. But, as the distinction of attributes 
is virtual, not real, it follows that the distinction between 
volitions, sentiments, and cognitions is virtual, not real. 

At most, then, only a virtual distinction in the 
soul, of the three faculties of willing, feeling, and know- 
ing, can be admitted. How, then, shall we admita 
further distinction, not virtual merely, but real also, in 
the faculty of intelligence itself? Is to know made up 
of distinct and separate moments? Is it not one simple 
fact, whatever its sphere, degree, or conditions? What 
is the evidence on which Kant grounds his division of 
the virtuality of the soul to know, into sensibility, 
understanding, and reason? He speaks of blind intu- 
itions and of void conceptions, and presupposes that the 
me may act as sensibility, without at the same moment 
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acting as understanding, and that it may act as under- 
standing without acting as sensibility. But this is im- 
possible ; for the soul is one and simple, and admits of 
no plurality or complexity. In intuition the soul is 
active, for intuition is the active beholding of the object, 
not the mere passive reception of the representation. 
Assume the soul to be purely passive, and the represen- 
tation would be impossible. Kant himself nowhere 
regards the receptivity as pure passivity, for it is that 
by which the object is actively placed before the mind. 
Then in the intuition the me is active. If active, it is 
active with what it is essentially. It is essentially voli- 
tive, sensitive, and cognitive, and therefore must needs 
be all three in each and every intuition. Consequently, 
a blind intuition, or an intuition in which the soul is 
not actively cognoscent, is impossible. 

We are aware, that what Kant calls sensibility is 
supposed to be in some way dependent on the body, 
and to be in consequence of this distinguishable from 
understanding, which is held to be purely psychical. 
Man is unquestionably, as Bossuet says, a being made 
to live in a body, and is in all his operations served by 
bodily organs. But man is himself always the operator. 
In vision the eye does not see, in hearing the ear does 
not hear, but the soul. The force that sees or hears is 
not physical, but psychical, or rather spiritual. So in 
every fact of knowledge, whether of material objects 
or spiritual, the Knower is always the same identical 
spiritual subject, knowing always, because spiritual, 
but through bodily organs of knowledge. In this mode 
of being, independently of the body, man never acts, 
performs no function at all. Butas he himself is not 
body, but spirit living in body and served by bodily 
organs, whatever he wills, feels, or knows, must be 
willed, felt, or known by spirit. 

The union of soul and body is unquestionably a 
mystery which exceeds our ability to explain; yet of 
the fact of such union we can be as well assured as of 
any other fact whatever. How the soul can use the 
body and be itself affected by whatever affects the 
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body is also a mystery, an impenetrable mystery. All 
we know is, that it does use the body, and is affected 
by all its accidents. What we call affections of the 
body are in reality affections of the soul, at least in 
great part. In pain, it is not my body that suffers the 
pain, but I myself. So in disease, and the innumerable 
ills that flesh is heir to. The agent and patient are 
the psychical man, not the physical man. In sensibility, 
I use what are called the senses. But in strictness 
what are called the senses are not senses, but the organs 
of sense. ‘That which senses is the spiritual force 
which I call I, myself. 

Assuming this, we are unable to perceive any thing 
in the alleged fact of the dependence of sensibility on 
material organs, that militates against the simplicity of 
the cognitive faculty. The dependence on _ bodily 
organs is no greater nor otherwise in intuition than in 
conception, sentiment, or volition. We repeat, therefore, 
that blind intuitions are impossible. The me is me ; 
the me = me, essentially considered. It is essentially 
intelligent force ; wherever present, it must be cognos- 
cent. It is present in intuition. Then the intuition 
cannot be blind. 

Nor are empty conceptions possible. In conception, 
I am present as the subject of the conception. But no 
finite being can perform a single act by himself alone. 
The subject can act only on condition of an object that 
acts in conjunction with the subject. A void concep- 
tion is a conception in which nothing is conceived, a 
conception which has no object, that is to say, an act 
performed by the subject alone, without the concurrence 
of any object; an act impossible to any finite and de- 
pendent being, and possible only to the Infinite Being 
himself. Nor is this all. In every conception, asa 
matter of fact, 1 do conceive of somewhat. This 
somewhat, which stands in the conception as object, 
must be either me or not me. But the me is not and 
cannot be its own object, for it cannot redouble and 
fold itself over so as to look into its own eyes; and 
moreover, because in every conception the me recognizes 
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itself as the subject of the conception, and Kant him- 
self shows that the me can have intuition of itself 
only in intuition of the diverse, that is, in intuition of 
somewhat distinguishable and diverse from itself. But 
in every conception I have intuition of myself. Then 
in every conception I have intuition of some object 
which is not myself. A conception in which there is 
intuition of object is not a void conception. Conse- 
quently, void conceptions are impossible. 

It follows from what we have said, that areal division 
of the cognitive faculty, a division which implies that 
one part of the faculty can operate, and another part be 
at rest, is inadmissible; that there are no intuitions 
without conceptions, and no conceptions without intui- 
tions; and furthermore, that intuitions and conceptions 
are not distinct phenomena, but both are given simul- 
taneously and as one simple, indecomposable fact. All 
intuition is cognition, and all cognition is intuition, for 
all knowing is by beholding the object known. 

But waiving this, and leaving the analysis in ques- 
tion to stand for what it is worth, we proceed at once 
to the more direct consideration of the science of the 
principles of sensibility, which, as we have said, Kant 
denominates T'ranscendental Aisthetics. Our readers 
must be careful not to confound sensibility as under- 
stood by Kant with sensibility as the psychological 
principle of that class of our mental phenomena termed 
the sentiments, such as love, joy, grief, hope, fear, 
&c. This class of our phenomena we do not find 
recognized by our psychologist. He agrees with Locke 
in recognizing in the me only two general faculties ; 
namely, Witt and Unperstanpine. Both he and 
Locke deny to the sentiments a special psychological 
principle, and hence the dry, hard, rationalistic charac- 
ter of their respective systems, which repulses whatever 
is generous, noble, heroic, or devotional, and tempts 
us perpetually, while studying them, to exclaim of either, 
as St. Theresa did of Satan, ‘“‘ Alas! unhappy being, 
he does not love.” 

By sensibility, as we have already said, Kant under- 
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stands a subdivision of the general faculty of intelli- 
gence, that subdivision by which the object is repre- 
sented, or presented, placed before the mind, or by 
which we are furnished with intuition of it. The 
affection of the senses furnishes us with sensations; sen- 
sations with intuitions. But intuitions referred to objects 
are empirical, and empirical intuitions are not possible 
without intuitions a priort. Of intuitions a priori, there 
are two; namely, Space and Time. 

We remark here, that Kant makes the affection of 
the senses necessary to actual intuition, and he teaches 
that conceptions without intuitions are void. 'There- 
fore there can be valid conceptions only on condition 
of actual intuition, and actual intuition only on con- 
dition of some affection of sensibility. Hence it fol- 
lows, that our actual cognition, in case cognition be 
admitted, must be confined to cognition of sensible 
objects plus ourselves, which proves what we before 
asserted, that his system, assuming it to admit science 
at all, is a system of pure sensualism, and as far re- 
moved from a true spiritual philosophy as that of Con- 
dillac himself; for he nowhere teaches or implies, that 
any but material objects are capable of affecting the 
senses. But this by the way. 

I cannot have intuition of object without intuition 
of its locus, that is, of its space, and this intuition 
requires in turn intuition of space in general. Intui- 
tion of space in general requires the transcendental 
intuition, or intuition of the possibility of the applica- 
tion of the intuition of space in general to intuition of 
some determinate portion of space, or space in particu- 
lar. But whence this transcendental intuition? and 
what is it? It is not derivable from experience, for all 
experience presupposes it; nor from object, because it 
is not intuition of any object in particular, or some 
determinate portion of space ; but is the necessary a 
priort condition of possible determinate intuition. It 
must, then, lie a@ priori in the sensibility, and be the 
form which the sensibility imposes upon all empirical 
intuitions. 
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All empirical intuitions are accompanied by intuitions 
of simultaneousness or succession, that is to say, of 
time. The intuitions of change, of succession, cannot 
give me the intuition of time, for they all presuppose it. 
Change, succession, mark or measure time, and are 
therefore distinguishable from it. ‘The intuition of 
time must, then, necessarily precede them. An event 
occurs. I can have intuition of it only by having intui- 
tion of a determinate portion of time. ‘This implies 
intuition a priori of time in general, and this last the 
transcendental intuition of time, that is, of the possi- 
bility of the application of the intuition of time in 
general to a possible empirical intuition. This tran- 
scendental intuition of time, like that of space, lies 
originally in the sensibility, as the form it necessarily 
imposes on all its empirical intuitions. 

The simple fact, that all our empirical intuitions, 
taken as they are in Kant’s statement, imply or presup- 
pose the intuitions of space and time, we are not 
disposed to question. But, in the first place, the restric- 
tion of the fact of intuition to intuition of mere sensi- 
ble objects, as they are called, can be justified only by 
assuming the subdivision of the cognitive power of the 
subject, which we have denied. In point of fact, all 
thinking is intuition, and one class of our mental phe- 
nomena are no more or less so than another. In all 
cases there is intuition, that is, according to the ety- 
mology of the word, an actual beholding, looking upon, 
or apprehension by the mind, of the object of which 
there is intuition. Even in memory itis the same. In 
remembering there is always actual intuition of the fact 
remembered, for the fact of memory is not a creation 
of the subject at the moment remembered, nor a non- 
existent fact, when unremembered. We are capable of 
intuition of bodies, which is called perceiving in space ; 
of events, which is perceiving in time ; of ideas, which 
is perceiving in eternity, though ideas are never per- 
ceived as pure ideas, but always in the bodies or the 
events in which they realize and reveal themselves. 

In the second place, we deny that space and time are 
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mere forms of our sensibility, which it imposes upon 
the objects beheld. We readily admit that they are 
not things, entities, in the language of the Schoolmen. 
We also admit that they are the forms of all our intui- 
tions, under which we perceive all the objects we do 
perceive ; but they are forms imposed by the objective 
world on our perception, not the forms which the per- 
ception imposes on the object perceived. Brilliant dis- 
coveries often turn out to be brilliant errors, and this 
will prove to be the case with this famous discovery of 
Kant, that time and space are nothing but the subjective 
forms of our sensibility. 

Kant himself, in admitting, as he very properly does, 
that all knowledge begins with experience, has deprived 
himself of the right to insist on his own doctrine. It 
is obviously true, chronologically considered, that there 
is no actual intuition of time and space prior to experi- 
ence of bodies and events. Prior to this, there lies in the 
sensibility merely the capacity to perceive bodies and 
events, that is to say, the possibility of the empirical 
intuitions of space and time. Now admit that the em- 
pirical intuition demands, as its condition, the a priort 
intuitions, that is, the intuitions of space and time in 
general, it by no means follows that these last may not 
be perceived along with the first. Kant establishes 
three things: 1. That in every empirical intuition 
of determinate space or time, there is always and neces- 
sarily the intuition of space or time in general ; 2. ‘That 
this intuition of space or time in general is not logically 
obtainable from empirical intuition 7m the sense he de- 
fines empirical intuition ; 3. Which is only a corollary 
from the-first, that, in order to be able to have intuition 
of determinate space and time, we must be able to have 
intuition of space and time in general. But in all this 
he merely proves, that, in order to be able to perceive 
the determinate, the particular, we must be able to 
perceive the general, because the particular always pre- 
supposes the general. Yet this does not prove his doc- 
trine. In order to prove that, it is not enough to prove 
that in the intuition of the particular there is always 
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and necessarily intuition of the general, but that the 
general lies a priori in the sensibility, and is supplied 
from it. But this, so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, he does not prove. For, from the fact that the 
particular is never, or even can never, be perceived 
without the general, we have no right to conclude that 
the general is supplied from the sensibility, any more 
than we have, that the particular itself is supplied from 
the same source. 

Furthermore, space and time are pure relations. 
They mark the order in which bodies and events stand 
in our intuitions, it is agreed ; but who dares say that 
they mark only this? Of course, if we accept Kant’s 
doctrine, that the form under which the object is per- 
ceived is derived from the subject, we must say so, but 
this is the very point in question. Kant asserts it, 
makes it the foundation on which his whole edifice 
rests, but he nowhere demonstrates it. To assert a 
doctrine, and then to assume it, as the basis of partic- 
ular demonstrations, while it is itself undemonstrated, 
is not, we believe, the general practice of good logicians, 
and though it may be authorized by the Kantian logic, 
is repugned by the Aristotelian. Moreover, his general 
doctrine is not susceptible of demonstration. It is in 
fact suicidal. If we cannot attain to cognition of 
things themselves, if we can cognize them only as 
objects, and as objects only under the forms imposed 
by the understanding, we can know nothing at all. We 
do always seem to ourselves to perceive the forms of 
the object as objective, andif in this our understanding 
deceives us, it forfeits our confidence, cannot be trusted 
at all. And no more, when, by the Kantian processes, 
it demonstrates the forms to be subjective, than when, 
in the apprehension of common sense, it affirms them 
to be objective. 

Then again, Kant assumes, that whatever is neces- 
sary, permanent, universal, in the fact of experience, is 
merely the subject vitally protended. Whence his 
proof of this? What more limited, mutable, and tran- 
sitory than this very human me? When we come to 
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treat, in the next division, of the Categories, we trust we 
shall establish the reverse of Kant’s doctrine; namely, 
that the forms of the thought, inasmuch as they are 
objectively conceived, must needs be objectively de- 
rived, and therefore that space and time mark the real 
order and relations of things themselves, and not merely 
the order in which they stand in our intuitions. Space, 
properly speaking, is the order in which bodies stand, 
the relation they bear to one another in the world of 
reality, and is the order in which we behold them, be- 
cause we perceive things themselves, and as they exist 
a parte ret. 'Time is not merely the order in which 
events appear to us to succeed one another, but the 
order in which they do actually succeed one another. 
Does the clock keep time for us only when we are 
awake? Do events stand still when we are uncon- 
scious? Does the darkness which conceals bodies from 
my vision affect their mutual relations? Are there not 
even animals whose intuitions of space and time coin- 
cide with ours? No. When I perceive bodies in space, 
I perceive them, saving the imperfection of my vision, 
in their real order and relation ; when I perceive events 
in time, whether in time present, in time past, or in 
time to come, making the same reserve, I perceive them 
in the real order of their succession, not as they suc- 
ceed in my intuitions merely, but as they succeed in- 
dependently of my intuitions. Any other view than 
this were fatal to science, by striking at the trustworthi- 
ness of our cognitive faculty. 

Nor can we accept, without some important qualifica- 
tions, what Kant and even Cousin say concerning 
intuitions of space and time, after abstraction is made 
of their respective contents. ‘They would have us be- 
lieve that it is possible to conceive of space, even after 
we have conceived of the absence of all the contents 
of space, and of time, after having conceived of the 
absence of all the contents of time. Take away in 
thought the entire universe, and we may still conceive 
of space as remaining ; take away the whole order of 
succession, and time is left. But this we deny. For 
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space and time are neither forms of the sensibility, as 
Kant maintains, nor are they entities, as Cousin would 
seem to teach. ‘They are pure relations, and therefore 
must needs be inconceivable, where there is nothing re- 
lated. Space is very conceivable within the universe, but 
not out of it; for it marks the order in which its 
several parts stand to each other; but without the 
universe it is inconceivable. What is called imaginary 
space is imaginary, or rather a mere word, to which 
there is no conception to respond. We may always ask 
of some particular thing, Where is it? for that merely 
asks its relation of coéxistence to something else 
more or less clearly apprehended. But to ask of the 
universe, as embracing the totality of things, Where is 
it? isabsurd; for that asks, What is the relation ? where 
there is nothing related. So of time, we may ask of 
some particular event, When did it occur? for that 
merely asks its relation, in the order of succession, to 
some other event, to which we more or less distinctly 
refer. But to ask of the universe itself, When did it 
begin to exist? or, When will it cease to exist? is ab- 
surd ; for, beside the universe itself, there is nothing 
between which and it there is the relation we express 
by the term when, or by the term where. Beside the 
universe, there is no existence but God; and the relation 
of the universe to him is not that of time or space, but 
of the effect to its cause. 

The speculations about infinite time and infinite 
space, which play so conspicuous a part in some meta- 
physical systems, are without any foundation in reality. 
Neither is or can be infinite. They are not real exist- 
ences, nor are they purely ideal. Our conceptions of 
them have their foundation in reality, ‘They are not 
ideal, for they are real relations; they are not entities, 
because no relation is an entity. Being relations, they 
are necessarily bounded by the objects between which 
they are the relations. Leap the bounds of the universe, 
and you are not out in illimitable space, but out of 
space, in immensity, which is the negation of space; or, 
to speak more strictly, you are in God, whose being and 
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presence are the bounds of the universe. Pass beyond 
the limits of all change, of all succession of events, 
and you are not in time endlessly continued, but in 
ETERNITY, where time is not, —in God, who is the nega- 
tion of time, as of space. Itis no exalted conception 
of God to say, that he fills all space, and lives through 
all time.* He fills immensity, he inhabiteth eternity, 
and, as we approach him in our thoughts and affections, 
we rise above time and space, to the Immense and the 
Kternal. Doubtless, God is virtually present, present by 
his efficacy, in all space, and through all time; but our 
true way of regarding him is to regard him as bound- 
ing all time and space, as embosoming, so to speak, in 
his own divine consciousness, all worlds and events, 
as we embosom in our consciousness our own thoughts 
and volitions. 

But we must pass from the consideration of T'ran- 
scendental AMsthetics to the second general division, 
namely, — 


II. 'TRaNscenpENTAL Loeic. 


According to Kant, our cognitions spring from two 
sources, two distinct fundamental faculties ; the first of 
which, sensibility, as we have seen, furnishes us with 
intuitions ; the second, the understanding ( Verstand), 
with conceptions. By sensibility the object is presented ; 
by understanding it is thought or conceived. ‘The first 
supplies us with the two transcendental intuitions of 
space and time, the necessary forms of all our in- 
tuitions ; for, in relation to every object we behold, we 
may ask, Where? and When? Of these we have already 
treated, denying that space and time are mere forms of 
the sensibility, without a foundation objectively in 
reality (7 re). 

The conceptions, or apprehensions (Begriffe), are to 
the understanding, as we have said, very much what the 
intuitions are to the sensibility. They are, 1. Empirical, 
2. A priori, 3. Pure, 4. Transcendental. They may 





* Vide St. Anselm. Monologium, c. 22 and 23. 
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be defined, the seizing, grasping, apprehending, or tak- 
ing hold by the mind, of the object presented by 
intuition. But they seize the object only under certain 
fixed and definite forms. In other words, in like man- 
ner as all our empirical intuitions are subjected to the 
two forms of space and time, so are all our conceptions 
subjected to certain invariable laws. No object can be 
beheld, but under the relations of where and when. So, 
none can be conceived, save under certain relations, which 
are denominated the forms of the conceptions. For 
example, if I conceive of some particular thing, I must 
conceive of it either as subject or as predicate, as sub- 
stance or as phenomenon, as a whole or as a part, as one 
or as many, as simple or as composite, as cause or as effect, 
&c. ‘These necessary and invariable forms of all our 
thoughts or conceptions are what Kant, after Aristotle, 
terms the Categories of the Pure Understanding. They 
are reducible to four orders, namely, — 

1. Quantity; 2. Quality; 3. Relation; 4. Mo- 
dality. 

Each of these orders contains three categories,—in all, 
twelve. Quantity contains, 1. Unity, 2. Multiplicity, 
3. Totality ; Quatrry contains, 1. Reality, 2. Negation, 
3. Limitation; Renation contains, 1. Substance and 
Accident, 2. Cause and Effect, 3. Community, or recip- 
rocal action of cause and effect; Mopatrry, finally, 
contains, 1. Possibility and Impossibility, 2. Real and 
Unreal, 3. Necessary and Contingent. 

We cannot go into any particular exposition of the 
Categories. Their exactness we are not disposed to 
question ; but it may be asked, if their number cannot 
be reduced. From the point of view of logic, it 
strikes us that they may be reduced to two, namely, 
subject and predicate ; and from the point of view of 
ontology, to ideal and actual, general and particular, 
necessary and contingent, being and phenomenon, or, 
as M. Cousin contends, substance and cause.* 








* M. Cousin’s critics seem to have misapprehended his reduction 
of the Kantian categories, in consequence of having taken the re- 
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But leaving this question, — by the way, a question 
which has only a remote connection with our present pur- 


duction given in his Course of 1828, instead of that given in his 
Course of 1818. In the Course of 1828, after his acquaintance with 
Schlegel, he reduces all our fundamental ideas to three, the idea of the 
infinite, the idea of the finite, and that of the relation of infinite and 
finite. But in the Course of 1818, reported by one of his disciples, and 
published with his authority in 1836, he reduces the Kantian cate- 
gories to two, namely, substance and cause, using the term cause 
not to designate the force that causes, but the simple action of caus- 
ing, a use of the word to which we find it difficult to reconcile our- 
selves. “Cause,” he says, “is distinguished from being ; being is 
not action, but resides at the bottom of all actions. Action [ac- 
cording to him, synonymous with cause] is the phenomenon, the 
quality, the accident, the manifold, the particular, the individual, 
the relative, the possible, the probable, the contingent, the diverse, 
the finite ; these are all reducible to the single category of cause, 
Being, as Kant says, the noumenon, is the subject, the unity, the ab- 
solute, the necessary, the universal, the eternal, the identical, the in- 
finite. We may, then, reduce all the subdivisions to the two funda- 
mental ideas of sussTaNncE and cause. If it be objected, that under 
the category of cause there are the two ideas of cause and effect, 
aud under that of substance the two ideas of being and accident; we 
reply, that the effect always reacts on the cause, and becomes in 
turn itself a cause, and causality displaying itself on the theatre of 
phenomena absorbs the accident in the cause. Beside causality, 
then, there is only substance.” — Cours de Philosophie, 1818, publié 
par Adolphe Garnier. Paris: 1836. p. 34. 

The assertion, that the effect always reacts on the cause, is not 
correct. The universe does not react on its Creator; for creation 
introduces no change in God, who is immutable. The effect, taken 
strictly, is never a cause in relation to tts cause, but effect merely ; 
but each effect, however, becomes in turn a cause in relation to its 
own effects. My acts unquestionably react upon me, but never so 
far forth as they are purely my acts. But what I call my acts are 
only partially mine. Other causes beside myself have been engaged 
in producing thein ; and it is as effects of those other causes, which 
give them a certain independence of me, that they react on me. 
Moreover, nothing seems to us more certain than that cause and 
effect are irreducible to one and the same category. In our view, 
the category of cause is identically the category of substance ; for 
our radical conception of substance is, not that it is that which has 
the power to cause, but that which 7s cause, and it is substance only 
so far forth as it is cause. Cause is the causer. But that which is 
not cannot cause; and again, that which does not cause really or 
virtually is not. Cause, then, is the substance, the being. M. Cousin, 
then, would have been more correct, and he must pardon us for say- 
ing, more faithful to his own philosophy, if, instead of saying the 
subdivisions of Kant are reducible to the two ideas of substance and 
cause, he had said they are reducible to the two ideas of cause and 
effect, or, as we ourselves prefer to say, being and phenomenon. 
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pose, — we proceed at once to the principle of the Cate- 
gories. Whence are they derived? Aristotle had given us 
the categories of reason, or the necessary forms of every 
logical proposition. ‘These are the ten predicaments ; 
namely, Substance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Where, 
When, Situation, Habit, Action, Passion. But Aris- 
totle derives his categories, ontologically, from the ob- 
ject. He holds philosophy to be the science of life, 
or of things; and his purpose is, to determine what 
are the forms under which any real being does or can 
become an object of thought. He therefore derives 
the categories from the thing, or at least holds them to 
be founded objectively in re, and makes them the 
necessary forms of the conception, because they are the 
necessary forms of the thing conceived. Kant, on the 
contrary, denying the capacity of the human mind to 
cognize the noumenon, and conceding only its capacity 
to cognize the phenomenon, and, therefore, the object 
only so far forth as object, not as thing, contends that 
the categories are derived from the subject, and are the 
a priort forms of the pure understanding, which it 
imposes on the object conceived. ‘They are the forms 
under which the object is cognized, not because they 
are the necessary forms of the object considered as 
thing existing objectively 7 re, but because they are 
the necessary forms of the human understanding itself. 
The principle of the Kantian categories is, therefore, 
directly the reverse of that of the Aristotelian. Aris- 
totle held that the human mind can attain to a knowl- 
edge of things, and therefore to the knowledge of the 
forms of things. ‘This Kant positively denies. 

That we do cognize all objects under the categories 
which Kant enumerates, or the two to which, after 
M. Cousin, we may reduce them, is undeniable. That 
these are the invariable and necessary forms of every 
cognition, we contend as earnestly as the stanchest 
Kantian ; but this is not the question. The question we 
raise is, Do we always cognize under the categories, 
because they are the a priori forms of the understand- 
ing, or because they are the forms of things themselves ? 
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This is the question, and a question that goes to the 
truth or falsity, asa system, of the whole Kantian phi- 
losophy. 

In answer to this question, we begin by remarking 
that Kant deceives himself, when he supposes that he 
is really investigating the faculty of intelligence ; for 
that faculty is not only simple, and therefore not sus- 
ceptible of analysis, but it is, so far as it is any thing 
positive, the subject itself, indistinguishable, as we 
have shown in our former article, from the me. ‘The 
investigation of this faculty, then, must needs be the 
investigation of the subject investigating, and therefore 
not of the object investigated. What is that which inves- 
tigates? The intelligent me. What is that which is 
investigated? The intelligent me. The me is me, and 
always equal to itself. The subject and the object are the 
same, and absolutely indistinguishable. But if so, 
the me investigating =the me investigated, and hence 
to investigate = to be investigated. ‘That is to say, 
it is all the same thing to strike, or to be struck! 
But certainly the object investigated is distinguishable 
from the subject investigating, by this fact, at least, that 
it is investigated, while the subject investigates. But the 
me == me, according to our postulate, and therefore can 
in no sense whatever be distinguished from itself. Con- 
sequently, the me can never be its own object. Conse- 
quently, again, it is not the living subjective faculty of 
intelligence, that Kant is really analyzing. 

We are aware that this doctrine is controverted. In 
these days of wonderful discoveries, it has been discover- 
ed, if we may believe our modern psychologists, that we 
may by the interior light called consciousness observe 
ourselves, all the same as the external world by our 
senses; and hence the late Professor Jouffroy wrote an 
elaborate essay, which one of our friends has translated, 
to establish a parallel between physical science and 
psychology, and to prove that the principle and method 
of each are the same. We ourselves gave into the 
same notion for a time, and talked largely, if not wisely, 
about the interior light of consciousness. But M. Leroux, 
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notwithstanding his many and fatal errors, and the 
radical unsoundness of his leading doctrines, has tri- 
umphantly refuted M. Jouffroy, in his Réfutation 
d@’ E'clecticisme ; and we think we have ourselves done the 
same over and over again, and especially in our Essays on 
Synthetic Philosophy, contributed some time since to 
the Democratic Review. 

The me, doubtless, can study itself; but only in its 
phenomena, not in itself. Consciousness is not a special 
faculty, as one would gather from the Scottish school ; 
nor is it an interior light, distinguishable from the light 
of the senses, as M. Jouffroy teaches, and, we are sorry 
to say, as M. Cousin himself, though not without some 
misgivings, also teaches. There is in consciousness no 
direct intuition of the me. The me finds itself in every 
conscious act, but only as the subject acting. Thus, I 
must do somewhat in order to know that I am, and then 
I know only that I am the doer of that somewhat. 
Hence, Descartes is obliged to affirm cogito, before he 
can affirm swm. Cogito, ergo sum; not because he infers 
sum from cogito, but because, save in the act I think, 
he could not find the fact J am. If I could have direct, 
immediate intuition of myself, that is, if I could be my 
own object, I should not be obliged to have recourse to 
the phenomenon of thinking in order to affirm myself, 
for I could affirm myself immediately, without the in- 
tervention of the phenomenon. But this is not pos- 
sible. 

Kant says, [ am, I think, I judge, accompanies every 
synthetic judgment, and in this he is right; but as sub- 
ject, not as object ; for, in order to complete the sense, 
I must add, I am something (aliquid), for instance, 
actor, doer, lover, thinker, &c., and that I think, I 
judge something. The me can affirm itself only as 
subject, and therefore can never affirm itself by the 
pronoun without the verb. Thus, fam, I think, I judge, 
is the subject, the form under which it recognizes itself 
in the fact of consciousness. Consequently, the object, 
as the correlative of subject, must be distinguished from 
it, and therefore be not me. The doctrine we are here 
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insisting upon is by no means so new, so recondite, or 
so contrary to the general belief, as may at first sight 
be supposed. Every body, in fact, admits it, though 
every body may not comprehend it in all its bearings; 
for every body believes, that, in order to ascertain what 
are our powers, we must exercise them. I learn that I 
can think by thinking, that Iam capable of love by 
loving, and of devotion by worshipping. ‘There is not 
a single faculty or property of my nature that I can 
know, till it is brought into exercise. All will admit 
this. Then all do really, whether they know it or not, 
admit that the me can study itself only in the phe- 
nomenon. Consequently, it is not, and cannot be, the 
direct object of its own intuition ; and hence Kant very 
properly teaches that it can have intuition of itself 
only in the diverse, that is, in the not me. 

Assuming this, the categories are not, and cannot be, 
derived from the subject, for they are confessedly forms 
of the object, and in the fact of perception are objec- 
tively perceived. If they are the a@ priori forms 
of the understanding, they are the a priori forms of the 
subject ; for we have before proved that the understand- 
ing, as cognitive force, is indistinguishable from the 
subject itself. If they are the forms of the subject, 
they are identically the subject ; for we have also proved 
that there is no distinction admissible between the sub- 
ject and its inneity. In every fact of perception the 
subject always distinguishes itself from the object. If, 
then, they are the subject, they must, in every percep- 
tion, be distinguished from the object, and be recog- 
nized, not as pertaining to the object, but as pertaining 
to the subject. They could not be perceived as forms 
of the object, but would be perceived as forms of the 
subject. ‘They would be included in J am, I think, I 
judge. But they are objectively perceived, or, if the 
term be preferred, objectively conceived; for they are 
the invariable forms under which the object we con- 
ceive, whatever it be, is conceived. Therefore they 
are object, and not subject. For, again, if the me, as 
Kant himself agrees, cannot observe itself as object, 
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but only indirectly as subject, it follows necessarily, 
that it cannot observe its forms as object, for its forms 
are indistinguishable from itself. Just so certain, there- 
fore, as we see objects at all, just so certain is it that 
the forms under which we see them are object, and not 
subject. 

This is conclusive. But nevertheless some may 
object to our conclusion what we have already con- 
ceded; namely, that the formal existence of some 
objects of knowledge is subjective ; for this concedes 
that the forms of the object may be imposed by the 
subject. But we must distinguish between negative 
forms and positive forms. In the cases we alleged, the 
conceptions all had their foundation in reality, and were 
formally subjective, but virtually objective. The concep- 
tion differs as to form from the object, not through 
the addition of something to the object as existing in re, 
but through inadequacy, owing to the limited nature of 
our faculties, which is insufficient to take in the whole 
reality. Thus, we are compelled to regard the divine 
wisdom and goodness as separate attributes, because our 
faculties are too limited to grasp them in their identity. 
In this case, we add nothing to the thing conceived, but 
fail to conceive all that is in it. This affects the ade- 
quacy of our conceptions, but not their validity. This 
same inadequacy, in a degree, probably, attends all our 
conceptions of all objects whatever ; for the reality is 
always greater than we conceive. Negatively, then, all 
conceptions may be formally subjective. 

But in regard to the categories, the case is different. 
They are not the negation of our faculties, nor the 
limitation of our intellectual activity. They are not 
the terminus of our conceptions of objects, but are 
assumed to be something positively added by the sub- 
ject to the object, without which the object could not 
be conceived. ‘They make up an integral part of the 
conception, and are conceived, in conceiving the object, 
as objectively as the object itself. Now the difference 
between a conception objectively valid, that is, a con- 
ception of something which exists objectively in re, 
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but formally limited by the inadequacy of our power to 
take in the whole thing, and a conception formally 
augmented by the addition of a positive element from 
the resources of the subject, it strikes us is very great 
and very obvious. Because a negative form is subject- 
ive, that is to say, a form which is merely privative, we 
are not at liberty to say a positive form, in which there 
is that not in the object, is also subjective. Conse- 
quently, the concession as to negative forms, or inade- 
quate conceptions, does not invalidate the argument. 

We resume ; the me being always itself, and always 
equal to itself, and being also always the subject think- 
ing, it can never be the object thought. This estab- 
lishes at once, saving the inadequacy of the conceptions, 
the reality of every object of conception, and proves 
that the object must be, as thing, at least, all that it is 
as the correlative of subject. Here is the complete 
refutation of Idealism, or of what we, in our classification 
of doctrines of science, have termed I[ntellectualism, — 
a refutation of both Kant and Berkeley. 

Moreover, Kant’s proofs of his own doctrine make 
against him, rather than for him. What is it, in fact, 
that he establishes? Simply, that every cognition of 
the particular involves cognition of the general, that 
every cognition of the phenomenon involves cognition 
of the nowmenon, that every cognition of effect involves 
cognition of cause. But he himself admits that all 
cognition begins with experience. Whence, then, his 
proof, or whence, then, any possible proof, that the gen- 
eral, the nouwmenon, the cause, is not itself as much 
empirically given as the particular, the phenomenon, 
the effect? By what principle of logic am [I to infer, 
from the fact that in every cognition of the particular 
there is also cognition of the general, that the general 
is not empirically given, but furnished a priorz by the 
subject ? : 

Kant sustains this inference, apparently so illogical, 
and really so in our estimation, by an arbitrary and in- 
complete definition of experience. He restricts experi- 
ence to the effect, the phenomenon, the particular, the 
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contingent ; and then, because the cause, the nowmenon, 
the general, the necessary, is found in every empirical 
synthetic judgment, concludes that it is not derived or 
derivable from experience, but must necessarily lie 
a priort in the understanding. But by what right 
is experience so restricted? My sole knowledge of 
my ability, and of the extent of my ability, to know, 
is derived from knowing; so is my sole knowledge 
of the reach of experience derived from  experi- 
ence. I can measure my ability to experience only 
by what I find in experience. If, on analyzing experi- 
ence, I find it to contain universally certain given 
elements, the legitimate induction is, that these elements 
are given by experience, and that any definition of 
experience which excludes them is prima facie de- 
fective. 

Kant, we have already proved, is, as to doctrines of 
science, a Sensuauist ; and as to doctrines of life, so far 
as he is any thing, he must, therefore, be a Marerta.isv. 
He restricts all our knowledge to sensible intuitions, and 
sensible intuitions to objects which do or may affect the 
senses. We are aware that this is not the common 
opinion. His admirers would have us believe that he 
has triumphantly refuted the sensualism of Locke and 
Condillac, and that he is a stanch spiritualist ; but we 
are unable to conceive how any man can read his Critic 
with the least understanding, and not perceive that he 
restricts all experience, minus the subject experiencing, 
to objects of sensible intuition ; that is, to such objects 
as are capable of furnishing us with sensations, which 
is all that Locke or even Condillac does. If this does 
not make a man a sensualist and a materialist, in case 
he admit the objective reality of the intuitions, words 
have lost their meaning, and the sooner we get a new 
dictionary the better. ‘Taking experience in this re- 
stricted sense, Kant’s conclusion is of course undeniable ; 
but he has no right to take it in this restricted sense, 
because in this sense, as he himself shows, it does not 
contain all that we find in experience. 

Kant’s great problem, How are synthetic judgments 
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a priort formed ? becomes important, nay, a problem at 
all, only in consequence of this arbitrary and unwar- 
rantable definition of experience, and the false view 
which it compels him to take of reality. In every 
synthetic judgment a priori, he contends, there is an 
element added not contained in the objects of experi- 
ence. In any given fact of experience, the nowmenon 
is joined to the phenomenon, the general to the partic- 
ular, the cause to the effect. But experience attains 
only to the effect. How, then, do I, in my judgment, 
become able to add to it the conception of cause, and 
especially of necessary cause? Experience attains only 
to the phenomenon ; but, in my judgment, I add to the 
phenomenon the conception of the nowmenon. How 
is this done ? Whence do I obtain this nowmenon, which 
lies wholly out of the range of all possible experience, 
and become able to join tothe empirical subject a pre- 
dicate not contained in it? ‘This is the problem. But 
in all this it is assumed that experience attains only to 
the effect, the phenomenon, and that the element joined 
in the synthesis to the empirical object is not contained 
in the object; that is, that the cause is not in the effect, 
the nowmenon in the phenomenon, the general in the 
particular. 

This assumption is also made by Hume, for Kant and 
Hume both agree as to the nature and reach of experi- 
ence. With both, empiricism and sensualism are sy- 
nonymous. Neither admits the capacity of the soul to 
have experience of intelligible objects (vojuera), but 
both confine it strictly to sensible objects (aisdjuerm and 
gavtuouata), And why? Because they make a prior 
assumption, that, ontologically considered, the intelligi- 
ble world lies wholly out of the region of the sensible 
world, that the nowmenon, as Kant terms it, that is, the 
being (esse), is not in the phenomenon, the cause is 
disjoined from the effect. For, if the noumenon, on- 
tologically considered, were in the phenomenon, the 
cause in the effect, inseparably united, there would be 
no more difficulty in conceiving that the former should 
be really experienced than there is that the latter should 
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be. The two being ontologically inseparable, we ought, 
in case we have intuition of things as they exist in 
reality, to perceive them, and to conceive them, always 
as inseparably united, precisely as we do. 

But Hume, assuming the two categories, the category 
of cause and that of effect, to be disjoined objectively, 
was extremely puzzled to ascertain how it happens that 
they are always strictly united in the conception, that 
is, subjectively. He finally resolved the problem by 
recourse to habit or association, contracted from having 
frequently observed that certain things uniformly ac- 
company certain other things, in the order of antece- 
dence and consequence. Kant detects and shows the 
inadequacy of this solution, and attempts a new one ; 
namely, that the conception of the category of cause 
is purely subjective, lying a priori in the understanding, 
and is by it added in the synthetic judgment to the 
category of effect. But this removes noreal difficulty ; 
for the real difficulty was not so much how this syn- 
thesis is formed, as what is its validity when formed. 
On Kant’s hypothesis, it has no validity, because there 
is nothing in reality to correspond to it; it is a con- 
ception without an object, and therefore void. Hence, 
as to the reality of science, it leaves us precisely where 
we were left by Hume. It refutes Hume’s solution of 
the problem, but it confirms Hume’s skepticism. 

Assuming Kant’s hypothesis, it does not advance our 
science at all. For to say, that in synthetic judgments 
we add the category of cause, is only saying, in other 
words, that in every cognition we always couple the 
conception of cause with that of effect, which was the 
fact to be explained. All admit the fact. ‘The ques- 
tion is, The reason of the fact, and its value? The 
truth is, the fact itself is inexplicable from the purely 
psychological point of view, and nothing better proves 
it than the abortive attempts of Hume and Kant, both 
men of the highest order of metaphysical genius, and 
either of whom would have explained it, had it been 
explicable by the method adopted. We have said more 
than once, that science, or knowing, is inexplicable 
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psychologically. Every psychologist inevitably, if he 
push his principles to their last conclusions, ends in 
skepticism. ‘This lies in the nature of things, because 
science is not a purely psychological fact. There is 
no seeing where nothing is seen, no knowing where 
nothing is known. 'To explain the fact of science, 
what Kant calls a synthetic judgment a priori, we 
must have a doctrine of life; for we see things so and 
so, because they exist so and soa parte rei. ‘Thus the 
two categories are connected in the thought, because 
they are so connected ontologically, and because we 
see things, so far as we see them at all, as they really 
exist. 

A true doctrine of life, or ontology, will show us that 
the nowmenon is in the phenomenon, the cause in the 
effect, the general in the particular, the necessary in the 
contingent ; and therefore we see or detect, more or 
less obscurely, no doubt, the first category in the second. 
God is the Creator, the Cause, of the world; but is 
present with it, for he is declared to be present with all 
his works, for it is only in him that they are, and are sus- 
tained. And hence it is that we may find him in his 
works, as says St. Paul, “ Invisibilia Dei, per ea que 
facta sunt, intellecta, conspictuntur ; sempiterna quoque 
ejus virtus, et divinitas.” — Rom. i.20. Were it not so, 
the argument a posteriort could in no case be valid, and 
the cause would in no sense be revealed by the effect. 
Nay, the cause would never be worth seeking for, for 
it would be to us nothing but an empty name. 

We must, however, in asserting that each category is 
an object of experience, that is to say, objectively and 
empirically derived, beware of the error of the mystics 
and exclusive spiritualists, who will have it that we can 
attain to the intelligible world immediately, that we 
can rise to cognition of cause without the medium of 
the effect. Humanity, in relation to individuals, belongs 
to the first of the two categories to which we have 
reduced the subdivisions of Kant. But humanity, ab- 
stracted from individual men and women, who par- 
ticipate of it and reveal it, is incognizable, is no object 
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of knowledge. God is cognoscible, but, in the present 
life, only as revealed in his works, that is, his works of 
creation, providence, and grace. ‘The beatified will see 
God face to face as he is, as says St. Paul, “‘ Videmus 
nune per speculum in enigmate ; tuncautem facie ad 


faciem”’ ; for ‘‘ we know that when he shall appear, we 


shall be like to him, because we shall see him as he is,”’ 
as says St. John. But, at present, it is only darkly we 
see him, only in part that we know him, through the 
medium of the effect; not till we are glorified, shall 
we be able to have the beatific vision of cause in itself, 
and then only by a supernatural light. 

The doctrine of the reality of ideas, of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, is a true doctrine ; and that we 
have real experience of ideas, objectively, as much so 
as of sensible objects, is, we hold, an unquestionable 
fact ; but it is only in the category of the phenomenon, of 
the effect, the particular, the contingent, that we cog- 
nize them. But as the ideal is always in the actual, so 
in the intuition of the actual we have intuition of the 
ideal. Hence it is, that, in the cognition of effect, I 
have always the conception of cause. Consequently, 
the element which Kant assumes to lie out of the fact 
of experience, and to be added a priori in the synthe- 
sis, does not lie out of the fact of experience, and is, in 
fact, not a synthetic judgment, but an analytic judg- 
ment, or, if synthetic, it is synthetic a posteriori. Con- 
sequently, there are no synthetic judgments a priori ; 
and Kant’s problem, How are synthetic judgments 
a priori formed ? ceases to be a problem. ‘The ques- 
tion he raises, he raises in consequence of a misappre- 
hension ; and he never could have asked it, if he had 
had a doctrine of life, for it has no foundation in 
ontology. 

We have said, that, admitting Kant’s doctrine, no 
progress is made in explaining the fact of science. 
What, after all, is disclosed by his labors, that gives us 
either a more or a less solid ground of certainty? We 
know by the representation of objects plus what we 
ourselves add to it. We add the forms of the intuition, 
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the forms of the conception, and the synthetic judg- 
ment @ priort, by which we unite the intuition and 
conception into a cognition, and this cognition to J am, 
so that itis not only cognition, but my cognition. What 
says all this beyond simply saying, J know? And 
when it is said, lam capable, by means of sensibility 
and understanding, of intuitions and conceptions a priorz 
and transcendental, and, by means of these, of cognition 
a posteriori, what is said beyond the simple fact, that 
I am intelligent? Who says, f know, says, to say the 
least, all that Kant has said ; and who says, I am intel- 
ligent, says all that can be said in explanation of the 
fact of intelligence from the point of view of psychol- 
ogy. No analysis can reduce J know to a lower denomi- 
nation, or resolve it into separate elements. They, who 
explain or undertake to explain vision by talking of the 
rays of light falling on the retina and painting thereon 
the image or picture of the object, add nothing to our 
knowledge of the visual faculty itself, and aid us not 
at all in solving the real mystery of vision. They 
merely explain, granting them all they allege, —much of 
which we hold to be very questionable, — some of the 
external conditions under which the fact of vision 
usually takes place. No anatomizing of the eye brings 
us in the least nearer to the visual force. It is just 
as difficult to explain how the mind sees the image 
reflected on the retina, as it would be to explain how it 
could see the object itself without the intervention of 
the image. ‘The insertion of the species, or the repre- 
sentation, between the object and the understanding 
explains nothing. How is the representation itself 
cognized? If the intuition be not cognition, how will 
you make it cognition? In all our investigations we 
assume that we know. ‘This, to say the least, is an 
inevitable necessity. ‘The only questions for us, then, 
are, What do we know ? and, How can we know more 
than we do? 

If we would go further, and ask, How do we know? 
or, Why do we know under this or that form? we 
must go to ontology, to things themselves. I see things 
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because they are; and under this or that form, because 
they so exist objectively in re. If I perceive the par- 
ticular only in the general, and the general only in the 
particular, it is because, though distinct, they are in- 
separable, in the constitution of things. Rise to the 
comprehension of the Platonic ontology, especially to 
Christian theology, and the whole matter becomes 
plain enough. Below that elevation it is necessarily 
inexplicable. 

More we intended to add, more we shall add, when 
we come to treat of the doctrines of life, or philosophy 
properly so called ; but we have reached our limits, and 
are tired of the task of laboring to refute an author 
who is always able, always profound, but always wrong 
in his fundamental principles. We have labored in re- 
view of Kant till we are tired of him, and we have no 
doubt that our readers will readily allow us to dismiss 
him. We have aimed to comprehend his doctrine, 
aimed to set it forth correctly, and to meet it fairly. 
If we have done him any injustice, it has been unin- 
tentional. We took up his work with a profound rev- 
erence for it. We had been accustomed, by those 
whose opinions we most valued, to look upon Kant as 
the great metaphysician of modern times ; we expected 
much; we have found —nothing. ‘There may be 
depths in the Critic we have not sounded, diamonds that 
we have not discovered; but we have sounded to the 
length of our line, and we have searched diligently for 
the gems which might be concealed at the bottom ; 
but, alas! we have found nothing but bald atheism, and 
cold and heartless skepticism, erected into a system 
bearing all the imposing forms of science. We have 
labored to refute its fundamental principles, because we 
believe them adopted by large numbers who have never 
read Kant himself, and because we would do what we 
can to atone for our own former philosophical and theo- 
logical errors, and aid as we can in recalling the age 
to a religious philosophy, in consonance with the pro- 
found mysteries of the Christian faith. We hope we 
have not labored in vain. 

VOL. I. NO. IV. 57 
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Arr. Il.— 1. Charles Fourier, sa Vie et sa Théorie. 
Par Ch. Pellarin, Docteur en Médecine. Paris: a 
Librairie de l’Ecole Sociétaire. 1843. 2d ed. 12mo. 
pp- 556. 

2. The Phalanz ; Organ of the Doctrine of Associ- 
ation. Semi-monthly. New-York. Vol. I. Nos. 14 
and 15. 


Tue remarks we made, incidentally and for the pur- 
pose of illustrating an argument, in our number for 
July, on the moral and religious bearings of some of the 
leading dogmata of the Fourierists, seem to have given 
some oflence to the American Associationists; and 
their organ, The Phalanz, in its 14th and 15th num- 
bers, replies to them with considerable spirit and severity. 
It treats us personally with very little respect, accuses 
us of gross, almost culpable, ignorance ; calls us super- 
ficial, stupid, arrogant, self-conceited ; and asserts that 
we have wholly misapprehended and misrepresented the 
principles of the new Fourier religion. What relates 
to us personally in the reply of 7T'he Phalanx we shall 
pass over unnoticed, (save so far as to tell its editor, that 
his statement, that Mr. Brownson was formerly a black- 
smith, is not true,) for it is Fourierism, and not we, 
that is on trial, and it is not good logic to conclude from 
our personal character to the truth or falsity of Fourier’s 
doctrines. But to the charge of having misrepresented 
Fourierism, we feel bound, in justice to ourselves and 
our readers, to offer a reply. 

It was far from our purpose in the remarks we made, 
as was apparent on their very face, to enter into any 
general exposition of Fourierism, or special discussion 
of its truth or falsity. We referred to Fourierism only 
incidentally, and for the sole purpose of illustrating 
certain points in. an argument we were conducting. 
Yet, we own, that, in alluding to it, and setting forth 
some few of its principles, we were bound to set forth 
these principles fairly ; and, if we misstated, misrepre- 
sented, or in any way falsified them, we were inexcusa- 
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ble. We have read over the ‘‘ notes”? The Phalanz has 
appended to our remarks, with the care and attention 
they deserve. We hoped to discover from them that we 
Were mistaken in our estimate of Fourierism, for it 
affords us no pleasure to see any portion of our brethren 
advocating immoral and infidel doctrines; but we are 
obliged to confess that we cannot perceive that they 
convict us of having done the Fourierists any injustice, 
and the charges we brought, instead of being removed, 
have, we are sorry to say, been confirmed. 

The charges we brought against Fourierism were sub- 
stantially three; 1. It is repugnant to Christianity ; 
2. It supersedes the necessity of the Church; 3. Even 
admitting its speculative truth, it is impotent to effect 
the social ameliorations it promises. 'These, no doubt, 
are serious charges, and, if they can be sustained, or any 
one of them, Fourierism is not only unworthy of our 
support, but deserving of our decided opposition. Are 
these charges well founded? or are they false, growing, 
as The Phalanz pretends, out of the ignorance or malice 
of him who prefers them? This is the question before 
us, and which we propose to discuss at some little 
length, and with sufficient thoroughness to satisfy our 
Fourierists that the charges were not made inconsider- 
ately, nor on slight grounds. 

Before proceeding to this discussion, a word must be 
said as to the criterion by which we are to determine 
what is or is not Christianity. ‘That the Fourierists 
very generally in public, and some of them in private, 
profess to be Christians, and that many of them may 
even believe themselves to be Christians, and really are 
Christians, according to their reading of Christianity, 
we have never denied, but frankly admitted, in the article 
which has given the offence. But this is not the ques- 
tion. The real question is, Are the Fourier dogmata 
repugnant or not to Christian dogmata? In asking this 
question, we of course assume that Christianity is some- 
thing certain and fixed, not vague and fluctuating, vary- 
ing with each individual interpreter. We do not propose 
our own private interpretations, and ask that they be 
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accepted as Christianity, nor do we accept as Christian- 
ity the private interpretations of others. It is idle to 
talk about Christian truth at all, unless there be a com- 
mon standard, a fixed and invariable standard, to which 
all are bound to conform, on pain of losing their right 
to the Christian name. ‘This standard is the word of 
God, as preserved and interpreted by the Church. The 
Church is the only authorized interpreter of Christian 
truth; and to know what really are the Christian dog- 
mata, we must consult her symbols, the decrees of 
councils, and the writings of the Fathers and accredited 
doctors. This is the only practicable rule. Any other rule 
would oblige us to accept the vagaries of every enthu- 
siast, visionary, or ignorant speculator, however repug- 
nant to truth and morals, as the revealed word of God. 

Is Fourierism, in its leading principles, — not in its 
merely practical arrangements, concerning which we 
have as yet instituted no inquiry, — repugnant to Chris- 
tianity, as authoritatively interpreted by the Church? 
We say that it is. In proof of this, we have said, ad- 
dressing the Fourierists, — 


** Your very starting point is at the opposite pole from Chris- 
tianity, and your method [of reform] is the very opposite of 
that enjoined by the ever-blessed Son of God. You assume the 
perfection of human nature, the essential holiness of all man’s 
instincts, passions, and tendencies, and contend that the evil 
in the world comes from causes extraneous to man; from 
causes which restrain, repress, his natural instincts and pas- 
sions, and hinder their free, full, and harmonious development. 
This is your starting point. Christianity, all the world knows, 
teaches that evil comes from within, from man’s abuse of the 
freedom essential to his being as man, and that, in consequence 
of this abuse, man’s nature has become exceedingly disordered, 
his appetites and affections depraved, his moral tastes vitiated, 
so that he craves and relishes the meat that perisheth, rather 
than the meat that endureth unto everlasting life.” 


Assuming this statement of the view which the 
Christian religion takes of human nature, the origin of 
evil, and its effects on the moral nature of the sinner, 
to be correct, and assuming also our assertion with 
regard to Fourierism to be warranted by the facts in 
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the case, the repugnance of Fourierism to Christianity 
on this capital point is too obvious to be mistaken. 
The Phalanz concedes the correctness of the statement, 
so far as it concerns the doctrines of Christianity ; but 
distinguishes in regard to the statement of what the 
Fourierists teach. It admits that Fourierism teaches 
the original perfection of human nature, and the essen- 
tial holiness of all the instincts, passions, &c. ; but con- 
tends that by the Fall this perfection and this holiness 
were lost, ‘‘so that man now is corrupt in nearly all his 
ways and his thoughts,” which, it contends, conforms 
to the Christian doctrine. Therefore there is no dis- 
crepancy between Fourierism and Christianity. 

But we deny the right of the Fourierists, on their 
own principles, to make this distinction. We say that 
they assert the essential holiness of the instincts and of 
human nature, even as surviving the Fall; and that the 
corruption which they admit is not a corruption of 
man’s nature, does not affect the sources of human 
activity, the springs of action, but is merely the effect 
of the medium in which man acts, and the external 
direction and application of his activity. In proof, we 
quote T'he Phalanz itself. ‘‘ What, then,” it asks, (p. 
109,) ‘‘do we mean by the essential perfection of man’s 
instincts, &c. &c. ? Why, we mean that the same essen- 
tial passions, which, misdirected and misapplied, lead 
only to evil, would, if rightly directed, lead to good.” 
If this means any thing beyond a mere truism, it must 
mean that the instincts and passions are in themselves 
pure, and not at all, as such, affected by the Fall; for 
otherwise the evil would attach to them, and not merely 
to their direction and application. 

Mr. Godwin, who is the writer of the reply to us 
in The Phalanz, says, in his Popular View of the Doc- 
trines of Charles Fourier, (p. 42,) ‘‘ Now Fourier prom- 
ises to man a social system, in which order will be pro- 
duced by the free action of the passions. But let no one 
be so silly as to conclude from this, that we ask men to 
abandon themselves to their inclinations im the actual 
state of society. Constraint is indispensable in a false 
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medium ; liberty is foreign to it, and engenders, when 
fully indulged, only disorder and confusion.” Here is 
no condemnation of the inclinations; but simply of the 
actual condition of society, as a false medium. Correct 
the medium, reorganize the social state, and then the 
abandonment to our inclinations would be lawful; 
which supposes the inclinations themselves to be incor- 
rupt and legitimate. 

Mr. Brisbane, the great apostle of the Fourier religion in 
this country, who enjoyed the advantage of the personal 
instructions of Fourier, and to whose exertions, more 
than to those of any other one man, the doctrine owes its 
popularity among us, may be quoted to the same effect. 


* Moralists, philosophers, and legislators, seeing the passions 
perverted by a false order of things, and shocked at the dis- 
cords and enormities which they engender in their deranged 
and perverted action, have supposed that the evil was in man, 
not in the social organization...... Instead of condemning 
the passions, — the most perfect work of the Divinity on this 
earth, — we should condemn our false societies and legislators. 
But philosophers and legislators have had more confidence in 
their work than in God’s; and, instead of blaming their social 
laws and institutions, they have heaped upon Man the dark 
load of injustice, vice, and degradation, which should rest 
alone on their false theories and doctrines. The condemnation 
of man has gone on from age to age, until he has become de- 
graded in his own eyes, and the doctrine of the depravity of 
human nature has become firmly established. This blasphemous 
doctrine, this practical atheism, is the foundation on which all 
past and present societies have been and are based; and we 
see in their disastrous and odious results a true picture of 
their outrageous foundation, insulting alike to the Divinity and 
to the dignity of man.” — Boston Quarterly Review, Vol. 1V. 
pp. 495 - 497. 


This would seem to be conclusive. Dr. Pellarin, in 
the work quoted at the head of this articles —a work 
written by one of the early disciples of Fourier, one of 
his ardent friends and admirers, who lived for years in 
personal intercourse and intimacy with him, and which 
is published by the assent and with the authorization of 
the Fourier or Societary School in Paris, and therefore 
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worthy to be quoted as a Fourier confession of faith, — 
is more conclusive yet. 


‘“‘ If we rise to this conception, a truly religious one, that all 
the manifestations of the faculties of human nature were design- 
ed by its Author for a useful employment, that nothing ezts¢s in 
him, in his passional no less than in his intellectual constitution, 
or physical organization, which is not called to contribute to 
social harmeny, to the good of the collective mass, and of the 
individual ; if we seek a form of society which shall call forth 
the free exercise of all these faculties, which shall employ ad- 
vantageously all the passional forces of which the human 
heart is the focus, we shall do precisely what Fourier has done. 
Making no account of the prejudices which condemn such or 
such a manifestation of human nature, as soon as observation 
had revealed to him a passional force, he sought to discover 
the social use which could be made of it, and finally succeeded 
in demonstrating that there is really not a single passion of 
which a social use may not be made, and, consequently, that 
there is not one which is fatally doomed to produce evil, dis- 
order, here below. 

‘Tt is in these conditions, apparently so rash, and which at 
first sight seem to indicate only a madman, that the author of 
the Theory of Association has always placed and maintained 
himself for the construction of the whole of his vast system. 

‘* Thus, then, the excellence of human nature, such as God 
made it, the acceptation of all the inclinations ( penchants) which 
it bears with it, — here is Fourier’s point of departure, his primi- 
tive fundamental datum. Hence he is led to interdict all 
restraint as a legitimate means of actingon men. It is only 
by attraction, by charm, that he obliges them to accomplish 
their task in society, but in a society organized differently from 
ours, in which duty is almost always painful, and the practice 
of goodness little else than self-sacrifice. 

“The words of Jean Paul, which I have cited at the head 
of the biography of Fourier, ‘He cut. no one of the fibres 
which vibrate in the human soul, but attuned them all,’ — 
these words apply admirably to Fourier, and can wholly apply 
only to him. It would be impossible to characterize the pha- 
Jansterian philosophy better than by these words. Here, in 
fact, is our fundamental dogma, a dogma which is admitted 
only with restrictions, more or less numerous, and all very in- 
consequent, by the other philosophical schools which engage 
the attention of man and society. In admitting the goodness 
of the nature of man, and the holiness of all the inclinations 
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which God has placed in his heart, and which nothing but 
false social combinations can convert into vices, (for is not our 
civilization like those Harpies which befouled and changed into 
impurities whatever they touched ?) — in admitting, I say, these 
bases, we are led by the irresistible force of logic to adopt the 
views which the disciples of Fourier profess on social con- 
ditions. This first point conceded, we are, unless we show 
ourselves illogical, phalansterians, completely phalansterian. 
Let us, on the contrary, question the native excellence of 
man, we forthwith fall into systems of repression and con- 
straint, in which every liberal view is an exception, in fact, 
an inconsequence; and we cease from that moment to be 
really phalansterians, whatever parts of the system we may in 
other respects adopt.” — Charles Fourier, sa Vie et Théorie, 


pp. 311-314, 


What can be more to the point? The goodness, the 
excellence, the perfection, as we said, of human nature, 
and the holiness of all its inclinations, passions, or ten- 
dencies, are here expressly affirmed, made the point of 
departure, the fundamental dogma of the phalansterian 
school, — so essential, that he who accepts this dogma is 
a phalansterian completely, and that he who calls it in 
question is not and cannot be a phalansterian. 

Let it not be said that this applies only to man in his 
state of primitive justice and sanctity, before transgres- 
sion; for so to restrict it would be to make sheer non- 
sense of Fourierism, or at least to reduce very considera- 
ably the novelty of Fourier’s boasted discovery. All, 
who know any thing of Fourierism at all, know per- 
fectly well that it affirms this of human nature as it 
now is, if taken for what it is in itself. Human nature, 
according to it, has lost nothing, has undergone no 
change, suffered no essential modification, by the Fall; 
and requires no change, no renewal, no intrinsic succour, 
to recover from the effects of the Fall. Does not Mr. 
Brisbane deny the depravity of human nature? Does 
not Mr. Godwin attribute the evil solely to the “ false 
medium ” in which it acts? Does not even The Phalanx 
assert the purity and sanctity of the springs of action, 
and confine the wrong solely to the external direction 
and application of the action? But let us hear a poet, 
M. Auguste Demesmay, whom Fourier loved : 
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“ Cesse donc, a la fin, une entreprise vaine ; 
Changer le cceur humain! ‘Tu mourrais a la peine. 
Drev fit les passions, il les faut accepter. 
Leur essor comprimé dut les rendre fatales ; 
Trop semblables alors 4 ces fortes cavales 
Qu’on peut guider, — mais non dompter.” 

According to Dr. Pellarin, it is not possible to corrupt 
the passions. All that can be done is simply to modify 
the form under which they are manifested. Human 
nature is to-day what it always was, for nature is the 
same at all times and places; and we have now, even 
to-day, only to descend to the bottom of the heart, to 
learn the will of God, and what is suitable to man. 


‘* We may,” he says, “it is true, by the aid of education, 
give a certain direction to ideas ; we may inspire such or such 
a mode of seeing on certain points, and consequently modify the 
form under which passion, that great and universal motive 
power of the human being, shall manifest itself; but to prevent it 
from being born in the human heart, to stifle it, is impossible. 
In vain do we attempt to force a passion from following its 
natural tendencies, to compel it to renounce the end which has 
been assigned it, or to make it deviate from the end originally 
imposed upon it by the hand of God himself. Do what we 
may, it will not cease to aspire always to it; and indirectly and 
circultously, whenever it cannot do so directly.” — Jb. pp. 
307, 308. 


And again he says, — 


“In this alternative between nature, ONE at all times and 
places, like the thought of God, of which it is the expression, — 
in this alternative between nature, always perfectly consequent 
in the attractions which it impresses on living beings, and the 
incoherent principles of society, contradictory one to another, 
and all more or less wretched, we do not hesitate to decide in 
favor of nature; from it alone we take our own compass, and 
from it alone we demand the criterion of social things, — much 
surer, much more constant, than all the variable rules, created, 
according to the necessities of circumstances, to serve as stays 
to the diverse societies which we see sharing the earth among 
them, and no one of which societies is entirely in harmony 
with the natural inclinations of our race. Jo ascertain what 
as suitable to man, we have only to descend to the bottom of our 
heart, learn what it demands, and accept that interior voice as 
a holy revelation, a divine appeal to our true and legitimate 
destiny.” — Ib. pp. 318, 319. 
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This is sufficient to establish our first proposition, 
that the Fourierists assume, as their point of departure, 
the perfection of human nature, and the essential holi- 
ness of all its passions, instincts, and tendencies, and 
not only as it was before the Fall, but as it now is. 
But Christianity denies this, and asserts that man by 
sin lost the justice and sanctity (justitiam et sanctitatem) 
in which he was originally constituted. Therefore the 
doctrine of the Fourierists is repugnant to Christianity. 

But The Phalunz asserts that the Fourier school ad- 
mits the Fall. We reply, that it does not admit it in the 
Christian sense, and, properly speaking, in no sense at 
all. ‘The Fall, according to the Fourierists, is not a 
fall; for it is the passage from the first social state to 
the second, in the ascending scale. ‘They recognize in 
the life of Humanity seven phases, corresponding to the 
seven phases of individual life ; namely, Birth, Infancy, 
Youth, Maturity, Decline, Decrepitude, and Death. 
Maturity is the Apogee, or Plenitude ; Birth, Infancy, 
and Youth belong to the ascending scale ; Decline, De- 
crepitude, and Death, to the descending scale. Edenism, 
or the social state which obtained before the Fall, and of 
which, according to Fourier, some vestiges lately re- 
mained among the South Sea Islanders, corresponds to 
Infancy ; and the Fall is the passage from this to 
savagism, which corresponds to Youth, and elevates 


the race one degree nearer the Apogee, or Plenitude, 
and therefore is a rise, not a fall. 


“The first period [Edenism],” says Mr. Godwin, and he 
reports Fourier’s doctrine correctly, “has a limit, since it is 
necessary that man should acquire power and force. When 
milk ceases to be agreeable to the child, when its growing 
wants demand a more substantial nourishment, a painful crisis, 
Dentition, or Teething, furnishes it with instruments for 
grinding and assimilating the stronger kinds of food. Jn the 
same way, the creation of the instruments of power and force 
is a painful crisis for humanity; for the production of science, 
art, and industry is effected during those incoherent periods 
which can produce neither happiness nor harmony, since their 
mission is to create that industry and those sciences which are 
the means and materials of harmony. 
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‘“‘ Many natural causes brought about the rupture of the first 
society, the principal of which was the increase of population, 
which gradually reduced the primitive abundance, and changed 
it into scarcity. So soon as this was felt, the harmonious - tie 
was broken, the feeling of individual selfishness began to con- 
trol men, and the Primitive Association was dissolved ! 

‘“‘ Here we have the great social fact which Moses has im- 
pressed upon his Sepher. Eve, the Will of Man, corrupted by 
the Serpent, an emblem of cunning, cupidity, and selfishness, 
seduces Adam, the Universal Man. ‘The tree, covered with 
fruits, symbol of material wealth, is the determining cause, 
and the serpent the potential cause, of evil. 

‘‘ The tree, which was the source of life [death ?], was also 
the source of good andevil. It was only by eating of its fruits, 
that man lost his primitive ignorance [innocence ?], and that 
he will begin, through a life of sorrows, to learn, to know, to 
discover. After the Fall, Adam, the Universal "Man, driven 
from Paradise, was deprived of the blessings of the first 
society, the elements of which are dissolved at his death. The 
death of Adam, the Universal Man, is the dissolution of the 
primitive humanitary unity, and different peoples cover the 
earth under the name of his children. Humanity is no longer 
one man, but many men. Adam is condemned to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, until the time of his social 
redemption, when the serpent’s head will be bruised by the 
annihilation of selfishness. The seed of the Woman, or voli- 
tive faculty of Man, restored to its true passional destiny, will 
bruise the head of the serpent under its feet.” — Popular View 
of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier, p. 36. 

From this it appears that the Fall of man was the 
Dentition or Teething of humanity. The theologians, 
who have mourned over the Fall, and lamented the loss 
of Eden as a curse, have been as unreasonable and fool- 
ish as the mother who should weep to find her child 
cutting its teeth. One does get some new notions by 
studying in the school of Fourier, it must be confessed. 
But the Fourierists are very inconsistent in calling this 
transition a curse, for it is no more to be regretted than 
the passage from helpless infancy to lusty youth, and 
was absolutely necessary, if man was ever to attain to 
power and force. But how repugnant all this is to the 
Christian doctrine of the Fall, of the primitive disobe- 
dience which brought death into our world, and all our 
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woe, it needs not to say; noris it hardly worth our 
while, to point out the utter incompatibility of this in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic narrative with the authorized 
doctrines of the Church. Yet we cannot forbear re- 
marking, that it is something new to make the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil the same with the tree 
of life. We had supposed the tree of life, which grew 
in the garden, to be another tree than that whose fruit 
was forbidden ; nor had we gathered from the Mosaic 
account, that the forbidden tree was the source of good 
as well as evil, and that the redemption was to come 
through the very agency that caused our ruin. Eve, 
unhappy mother of us all, disappears, resolved into the 
will of man; and so man’s will was made out of one 
of his ribs, and he himself was seduced by his will. As 
if, aside from his will, after his will was corrupted, there 
was any man to be seduced! The seed of the woman, 
which all the Fathers agreed in holding to be the Incar- 
nate Word, born of the Blessed Virgin, is man’s volitive 
faculty, and the volitive faculty is therefore the seed or 
progeny of man’s will; which implies that the will 
precedes the faculty or power to will. Redemption is 
not to come through Christ, but through man’s own 
volitive faculty ; and yet Fourierism is identical with 
Christianity ! Mr. Godwin’s, or rather Fourier’s, inter- 
pretation of this passage of sacred history makes God 
lie, and the serpent tell the truth. It presupposes that 
the serpent told the truth, when he said, “‘ Ye shall not 
surely die, but be as gods, knowing good and evil” ; for 
it affirms, that, by eating the forbidden fruit, man got rid 
of his primitive ignorance, and began to learn, to know, 
to discover. We had supposed the serpent lied, and that 
the eyes of our first parents were opened only to behold 
their own shame, and that they lost no little of their 
primitive understanding of divine things, and that it 
was in bitter irony, that the Lord God said, ‘ Behold, 
the man has become as one of us.” This interpreta- 
tion also, since it makes good and evil come from 
the same source, and since it makes material wealth 
the fruit which brought the evil, makes material 
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wealth, the goods of this world, the redeemer and sa- 
viour of men. Yet, in declaring Fourierism repugnant to 
Christianity, we only showed our ignorance of its very 


elements ! 


Is it not rather they who affirm the Chris- 


tian character of Fourierism, who are ignorant of the 
very elements of the Christian religion? But be this 
as it may, this account of the Fall proves, that the 
Fourierists, unless they deceive themselves, do not deal 
fairly with us, when they profess to believe in the Fall 
of man, for they understand by the Fall of man quite 
another thing from what Christians do. 

We dwell long on this first point, because it is funda- 


mental. 


Fourierism, as Dr. Pellarin has well seen, 


must stand or fall with the doctrine of the perfection 


of man’s nature, and the sanctity of all human inclina- 


tions. For, if human nature were depraved, and the 
sources of human activity corrupted, it would be absurd 
to seek a state of society which should conform in all 
respects to man’s nature, and give free action to all his 


passions. 


But this is what Fourier attempts. Human 


nature being given, such as it is, his problem is, to find 
a social order which shall be in all respects adapted to 
it. Nothing in man is to be changed or modified. What 
appears to us to be evil, and what actually produces evil, 
is good in itself, and would produce good, could it only go 
straight to the end it seeks. ‘T‘hus, in enumerating the 
seven rights of man, he reckons the right to steal as 
one, and makes it a reproach to existing society, that it 
does not provide for the enjoyment of this right, but 
seeks to repress the thievish propensity. The propensity 
exists; therefore it was implanted in man by the Cre- 
ator ; therefore, inasmuch as the Creator is good and 
perfect, it is good, and if society were what it should be, 
it would be turned to a good account. So, also, of the 
disposition to intrigue, to cabal, to lie, to cheat, &c. It 
is given us by the Creator, and, like all the Creator’s 
works, is good, and given for a useful purpose, and 
would serve a useful purpose, were it not for our sub- 
versive social institutions. Whatever Christians look 


upon as evil in man, as the corruption of nature, mak- 
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ing us by nature children of wrath, and which they 
seek, by divine grace, by religious discipline, and pious 
exercises, to subdue or to eradicate, he accepts as good 
and holy, and only seeks to find it employment. 

This is Fourierism. Human nature is right, all is 
right, but the medium in which man acts. Now what is 
to be done? Weare to find and adopt a social order 
which shall employ harmoniously all the passions, as well 
those now termed evil, as those now termed good. 
What is our guide in finding this order? Arrracrion. 
Kivery passion, desire, or whatever you choose to call it, 
tends naturally, or is naturally drawn, to the end which 
was assigned it by the Creator. ‘This is attraction, and 
is in each proportional to destiny. The discovery of 
this law is the great boast of Fourier. AtTtTractTions 
PROPORTIONAL TO DESTINIES, — this, according to him is 
the law of the universe. All beings are attracted in 
the exact proportion of their destiny in social harmony. 
Now, study man, ascertain for what he has an affinity, 
or to what he is naturally attracted, and you know 
what is the end for which he was made. Proceed now 
to organize society, so that each may, in all respects, go 
to the end for which he has an aflinity, or to which he 
is attracted, and you have a perfect state of society, that 
very social order, which God, in making man as he has, 
has himself decreed. All this evidently assumes the per- 
fection of human nature, and the sanctity of the incli- 
nations, and that it is impossible that man should crave 
what he ought not to have, and what God has not de- 
signed he should have. It is evident, then, that the 
perfection of human nature is fundamental in Fourier’s 
doctrine ; that he builds all on the assumption of this per- 
fection. We may therefore conclude that we were right 
in the first instance of discrepancy we adduced between 
Fourierism and Christianity. 


2. Weasserted, that Fourierists contend ‘ that the evil 
in the world comes from causes extraneous to man ; 
from causes which restrain, repress, his natural in- 
stincts and passions, and hinder their free, full, and 
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harmonious development.” The Phalanx makes a 
feeble attempt to deny this, and asserts, adopting our 
own words, that the evil comes, as Christianity teaches, 
“from man’s abuse of the freedom essential to his 
being as man.” We think The Phalanr mistaken in 
this assertion ; for, on Fourier principles, allowing these 
principles to be consistent with each other, it is impos- 
sible, in the nature of things, that it should come from 
‘within, from man’s abuse of his freedom. The pas- 
sions, according to Fourier, cover the whole voluntary 
activity of man, and these, we have seen, are always 
holy and legitimate, at least in their source, that is, in 
man, though they may be evil at the other extremity. 
But man can abuse his freedom only by a wrong vol- 
untary act, that is to say, by willing what he ought not 
to will. The abuse is in the willing what is wrong. 
It is the active, that is, according to Fourier, the 
passtonal, nature that wills. But how is it possible for 
an activity, or a passional nature, that is holy, without 
ceasing to be holy, to will that which is wrong? 

Will, taken entitatively, or ontologically, is, if we 
understand Fourier’s philosophy, not distinguishable 
from passion. ‘Taken phenomenally, it is merely the 
effort to which the soul is determined by the passions. 
In the first case, it is passion; in the second, it is the 
effect of passion, or passion rendering itself effective. 
In either case, if we assume the invariable rectitude of 
passion, we must also assume the invariable rectitude of 
will. The will, then, is always right. The will and 
liberty are identical ; or, at least, will differs from liberty 
only in this, that liberty is will 7 potentia, while will 
is liberty in actt. Evidently, then, where there is no 
abuse of will, that is, no wrong willing, there can be 
no abuse of liberty. But there is no wrong willing, 
as before proved. ‘Therefore, there is no abuse of lib- 
erty, or freedom. Consequently, the evil in the world 
does not come from man’s abuse of his freedom. 

Once more. What is Fourier’s boasted discovery ? 
‘Attractions proportional to destinies.” Newton dis- 
covered this law in the material world ; Fourier has 
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discovered it in the moral world; and as Newton cal- 
culated its effects in physical science, so has Fourier 
calculated its effects in social and industrial science. 
This law is the same in all worlds, otherwise the uni- 
verse would have no unitary principle. On this, Fouri- 
er, in his great work published in 1822, in which he 
developes his science, insists ad nauseam. If this law 
be the same in all worlds, then it must operate in the 
moral world precisely as in the physical world. Ther 
man must be attracted to his destiny in the same man- 
ner as a body is attracted to the earth’s centre. It is 
as impossible, then, for man to abuse his liberty, to 
withdraw himself from his destiny, as it is for the fall- 
ing body to arrest its descent and begin to reascend. 
He must needs go straight to his end, unless turned 
aside by some force acting from without, which over- 
powers the force acting from within. There can no evil 
originate, then, from man himself, unless we assume, 
what the Fourierists must deny, that it is evil to fulfil 
our destiny. 

We are not ignorant that Fourier alleges, in opposi- 
tion to this conclusion, what he terms duplicity of ac- 
tion, or duality of movement, of which, he says, every 
being in the universe is susceptible; but we do not 
choose to be the dupe of mere words. According to 
his fundamental doctrine of attraction, duality of move- 
ment — that is, one movement, normal, in the direction 
assigned by the Creator, the effect of which is good ; 
and another, which is subversive, in a contrary direc- 
tion, the effect of which is evil — is utterly impossible. 
When Fourier speaks of attraction, we presume him to 
mean something, and to mean that attraction in the 
moral world, in all worlds, is precisely what Newton 
has found it to be in the material world. If so, it 
must operate uniformly, constantly, invariably, necessa- 
rily, and draw, impel, as Mr. Godwin says, each being 
in the universe fo its destined end, unless crossed or 
counteracted by some force acting from without. But 
whence the crossing, contradictory, disturbing force, in 
a universe made after the most perfect model, governed 
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by one and the same universal law, namely, attractions 
proportional to destinies? ‘To get a disturbing force, 
it would be necessary to assume two original principles, 
one good, the other evil, coeternal and eternally 
warring one against the other; which is not only con- 
trary to the gospel, but to Fourier’s own theory of 
universal unity. We therefore, designedly, make no 
account of what Fourier calls the subversive develop- 
ment, for he recognizes none of the necessary condi- 
tions, and assigns no original principle or cause of 
subversive action. 

But without insisting on this, we have other grounds 
for denying that the Fourierists hold that the evil 
comes from man’s abuse of his own freedom. In Mr. 
Godwin’s book, already quoted, we have a chapter on 
Good and Evil (Chapter III.), in which he attempts to 
answer the question of the origin of evil, and in this 
not one word is said of man’s abuse of his freedom. 
Mr. Godwin, we make no doubt, writes the reply to us 
in The Phalanz, of which he is one of the conductors ; 
at any rate, The Phalanz refers to him as authority on 
the moral and religious bearings of Fourierism. But 
this is not all. Mr. Godwin’s work is, in the main, 
nothing but a free translation, as he himself informs 
us, of the Vue Nynthétique, by one of the ablest 
and most distinguished members of the Fourier school 
in France. The work, then, is good authority. Evil 
in this chapter is assumed to have originated in man’s 
primitive ignorance. ‘ Evil,” says Mr. Godwin, “ is 
ignorance ; with the advent of science, it disappears.” 
God made the universe well, after the most perfect 
model. The machine is admirably constructed, and 
will work well, and produce the results intended, if 
worked according to the intention of the maker. But 
an ignorant person, not understanding the mechanism 
of the machine, very foolishly charges himself with its 
management, and, of course, it goes wrong, and makes 
sad work. In this way evil comes. God has con- 
structed the machine wisely, but we do not know how 
to use it ; no one, before’ Charles Fourier, ever taught 
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us how to use it. But Mr. Godwin forgets that man 

himself is a part of the general mechanism of the 

universe, and in some sense the machine to be man- 

aged, as well as the one to manage it ; and therefore, 

if he, through ignorance or any other cause, is unable 

to perform from the first moment his allotted part in 

the machine, be it what it may, the machine itself is 
imperfect, and the engineer has failed, either in its con- 
struction, or in the generation or application of its 
motive power. It is of little avail that the mechanism 
be perfect, if the motive power be inadequate or irreg- 
ular. ‘he inadequacy or irregularity of the motive 
power, or the unskilfulness of the directing or manag- 
ing power, is just as much a defect as would be the 
want of the necessary complement of springs, wheels, or 
cogs. A mill, though admirably contrived to be driven 
by steam, would be ill constructed, if intended to be 
driven by water. A perfect ship, to be propelled by 
sails, would be imperfect, if intended to be propelled 
by steam. A machine, which, from the nature of the 
case, must be worked by a weak or ignorant person, 
would by no means be adapted to its end, if so con- 
trived as to be capable of being worked only by a 
Samson ora Solomon. Wisdom consists in adapting 
means to ends, and, where the constructor has the 
choice of both means and ends, we can hardly call him 
wise, if he fails to adapt them to each other. 

According to our Fourierists, the Creator made a 
machine, or something which may be represented un- 
der the figure of a machine, which man was to man- 
age; that is to say, a part was assigned to man in the 
universe to perform, to which man through ignorance 
was inadequate, and from this proceeds the evil of 
which we complain. Now, we demand, wherefore a 
wise and good Creator assigns to any being in the 
universe a part disproportioned to the powers of that 
being. We demand, furthermore, how it can comport 
with wisdom and goodness to do so. The Creator is 
infinite, and can do whatever does not imply a contra- 
diction. It implies no contradiction to allot to each a 
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part proportioned to his capacity. Wherefore, then, 
has the Creator assigned to man a task beyond his ca- 
pacity? Mr. Godwin says, God cannot construct a 
machine that will work well, when managed by one 
ignorant of its mechanism. Be it so; but why does 
he intrust the management of a machine to one who 
does not understand its mechanism ? 

But Mr. Godwin —and he speaks the sentiments of his 
master — contends not only that the evil comes from 
man’s ignorance of the mechanism he was to direct, but 
that man himself was created in this ignorance. We 
ask, then, if man was to be blamed for being ignorant. 
God made him ignorant, placed him in a world with 
which he was unacquainted, and whose laws he knew 
not. Was this man’s fault? Did this ignorance pro- 
ceed from man’s own abuse of his freedom? Of course 
not. But the evil comes from this ignorance. 'There- 
fore evil does not come from man’s abuse of his free- 
dom. ‘This ignorance has its origin in a cause extrane- 
ous to human activity. But man is all in his activity ; 
for, save so far as active force, he does not exist, has 
no being, as we have demonstrated in our criticism on 
the Critik der reinen Vernunft. ‘Therefore, the evil in 
the world, since it proceeds from this ignorance, comes 
from a cause or causes extraneous to man. 

Again, ignorance is a predicate — a negative predicate 
— of the faculty of intelligence. But Fourierists sep- 
arate the intelligence from man, and declare it to be 


not man, but one of his servants. We quote, in proof, 
Dr. Pellarin. 


“As to the famous definition of man by M. de Bonald, 
‘Man is an intelligence served by organs,’ it omits what is 
principal in man. J¢ would be much more correct to say, that 
man is a combination of pEsiREs (or passions) served by an in- 
telligence and a body. ..... Thus, whilst the end to which 
we are socially destined was marked in an immutable manner 
by passional attraction, which urges us unceasingly towards it, 
— Intelligence, which had for its task to discover the means of 
attaining it,— Intelligence, trampling under its feet the instincts 
of our nature, and rebelling against the will of God revealed 
by the tendencies of Attraction, — Intelligence, we say, took it 
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into its head itself to assign another end to our destiny, an 
arbitrary end, in view of which it has pretended to recast and 
fashion the heart of man to suit itself. It has presumptuously 
arrogated to itself the right of deciding such or such a thing 
to be good or evil, according as that thing agrees or disagrees 
with the chimerical end of which it has dreamed.” — Vie et 
Théorie, p. 334. 


There can be no question that the Intelligence is a 
rascally knave ; but because he takes it into his head 
to leave his master’s service and to set up on his own 
account, shall we hold the master responsible for all 
his peccadilloes? ‘The master is the ‘“ combination of 
desires,’’ and is, as we have proved over and over again, 
according to the Fourierists, perfect and holy. He 
must, then, have commanded his servant properly ; and 
all would have gone on well, if the servant had only 
obeyed orders and done his duty. It is all the fault of 
Intelligence, and Intelligence is no more the man than 
is the body. ‘Then the faults it commits are no more 
the faults of the man than the involuntary twitches and 
spasms of the muscular fibres. ‘The man is identical 
with the passional nature, as shown by Dr. Pellarin’s 
definition. The passional nature and the voluntary 
nature are declared by Fourier, as Mr. Godwin informs 
us, (p. 43,) to be identical, and we have ourselves iden- 
tified will and liberty. Consequently, the man is 
identical with liberty. But intelligence is separate 
from man, as shown above. ‘Therefore, the intelli- 
gence is separate from liberty. But the evil comes 
from ignorance, or defect or defection of intelligence. 
Therefore, it does not come from the abuse of liberty, 
as T'he Phalanz alleges. But Christianity teaches 
that evil originates in man’s abuse of liberty. There- 
fore, Fourierism, which denies this, is repugnant to 
Christianity. 

Once more ; we question the statement of The Pha- 
lanx for another reason. Mr. Godwin, in the passage 
we have quoted from his Popular View concerning 
the loss of Eden, which resulted from the primitive 
transgression, attributes that loss to natural causes, by 
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which he must understand other than voluntary causes. 
The principal of these causes, he says, was a scarcity 
of provisions, brought about by a superabundant popu- 
lation. 'Then the cause was not in man, but in the 
fact, that restraint was exercised, or threatened to be 
exercised, on his passion for food. If there had been 
no let or hinderance to this natural passion, there would 
have been no individual selfishness, no transgression, 
no evil. It was not owing, then, to any perversity of 
the will, but, as Malthus would say, to the fact, that 
population had outrun the means of subsistence ; and 
the evil could have been prevented only by a check on 
population, that is, by restraining a natural propensity. 
We are not caricaturing Fourierism. We speak with 
all gravity, and are far from exaggerating in a single 
feature or a single line. ‘The whole system is sus- 
tained. by reasoning just like this of Mr. Godwin’s. 
Evil in all cases comes from poverty, from a deficiency 
in the external means, whether material or moral, of 
meeting the internal demand. The default of the ob- 
ject results in the subversion of the passion, whence 
results the long catalogue of evils which afflict us. 
No Fourierist, who has comprehended the master, will 
have the hardihood to deny this. Whatever of inter- 
nal corruption, or subversion of man, there may be, all 
has been superinduced by man’s inability to find in his 
circumstances and relations his legitimate satisfactions. 
Hence Mr. Dana, of the Brook Farm Association, and 
one of the writers The Phalanx commends, says, — 


** We do not make war upon any part of human nature, but 
only upon its false circumstances and subversive conditions. 
God has formed no creature with innate desires and necessities 
for which there is no means of supply. Nor is man an excep- 
tion to this universal law, and only in false and unnatural cir- 
cumstances and relations can he fail to be a partaker of the 
universal satisfactions. The first result, then, of a true order 
of society will be the means of complete and just satisfaction 
for the fundamental or sensuous [sensual?] wants of man.” 
— Association in its Connexion with Education and Religion, 


p. 26. 
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Before quitting this part of the subject, we have a 
word or two to say on the doctrine of the Fourierists 
concerning the primitive state of man. They regard 
the paradisaical state, what they call Edenism, as a state 
of infancy, in which man is ignorant, without power or 
force. ‘They consider man before he sinned as less 
knowing, less strong and energetic, than afterwards. 
Thus by sin came wisdom, power, and force. How far 
this is removed from the Christian doctrine, that by sin 
man lost the justice and sanctity in which he was con- 
stituted, and that the wages of sin is death, — death 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal, — we trust our readers 
have no occasion to be told. But we wish to consider 
it in another point of view. We would like to know 
where, inthe Sacred Scriptures, we find the evidence that 
the primitive man was thus ignorant and weak ? Moses 
says not one word of it, but, on the contrary, teaches 
us that Adam was not thus ignorant ; for the Lord God 
brought the various animals to Adam, to see what he 
would call them, ‘and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof. And Adam 
gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and 
to every beast of the field.” This seems to imply that 
the man was not altogether ignorant, and we much 
doubt whether the great Charles Fourier himself ever 
knew enough to give to every living thing its appro- 
priate name ; for the name which Adam gave was the 
true name, a name which expressed the nature and 
character of the creature named, — ‘“‘ And whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof.”” ‘The Church has always held the opposite 
view, and inferred from the free and open communion 
which Adam enjoyed with his Maker, not to speak of 
his intercourse with the angels, that he was really 
more knowing than any of his posterity. Moreover, 
there would have been great injustice in punishing him 
so severely for his transgression, if he had sinned 
merely through ignorance. He was punished because 
he sinned knowingly, voluntarily, without any reason 
or motive out of himself, save the temptation of the 
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Devil, which temptation he had the ability to resist. 
This, we believe, is the Christian view. Whether Adam 
knew what he knew by the single forces of his nature, 
or by supernatural illumination and grace, it is not 
necessary now to inquire. But this much is certain, — 
he possessed perfect human nature, and was constituted 
in a state of complete justice and sanctity, stood in the 
favor of God, and would have known no evil, would 
have lived for ever, without undergoing the change we 
call death, had he not sinned. He knew and com- 
muned with God; and knowledge of God includes all 
other knowledge; for who knows the Creator knows 
the creature. But this knowledge he lost by the Fall; 
and it was not till after the Fall, that man was found 
in that state of ignorance and weakness, which the 
Fourierists assume to have been his primitive state. In 
asserting the contrary, Fourierism does but give an- 
other proof of its utter repugnancy to Christianity. 


II. We pass now to our second charge against Fourier- 
ism ; namely, that it seeks to supersede the Church. 

We have elaborated the points we have considered, 
as some of our readers may think, at an unreasonable 
length ; but we have done so not for the sake of vindi- 
cating ourselves from the charge of having misrepre- 
sented Fourierism, but because the whole Fourier doc- 
trine, even down to its minutest phalansterian arrange- 
ments, is involved in them. If the Fourier doctrine is 
not, on these points, what we have endeavoured to show 
that it is, it is nothing but a string of absurdities and 
contradictions from beginning to end. It has no syste- 
matic sense or consistency, no theoretic principle, no 
regular logical progression. It is, moreover, only on 
the supposition of the goodness of human nature and 
the sanctity of the inclinations, and the further sup- 
position, that the disorder which exists has its cause in 
the false industrial and social systems which have 
obtained, and still obtain, that the remedy proposed can 
have any adaptation to the disease, or any promise of 
proving effectual. This is so obvious, that we shall 
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spend no time in proving it, but proceed at once to 
show that the remedy it proposes is as different from 
that proposed by Christianity as is its view of the dis- 
ease. 

In our number for July, addressing the Fourierists, 
we say, — 


“Christianity assumes that the evil originates in man’s 
abuse of his freedom, that here [in this abuse] is the cause of 
that evil in nature and outward circumstances, which reacts 
upon him with such terrible vengeance; it therefore proposes, 
as its method of recovery, to lay the axe at the root of the 
tree, to cut off the evil in its source, by purifying the heart, 
out of which are the issues of life. ..... You reverse this ; 
the natural instincts, appetites, passions, and affections of man, 
you hold, are only so many revelations of the will of the Cre- 
ator; and the fact, that man possesses these, is a sure indica- 
tion that it was the will of God that they should be gratified.” 


The Phalanz does not and will not contradict this 
statement. The statement, so far as concerns the 
Christian doctrine, all will admit ; so far as it concerns 
Fourierism, the quotations we have made abundantly 
prove its correctness. The work proposed by Christianity 
is, to regenerate the soul, to purify the heart, and to 
bring man into communion with God; the work pro- 
posed by Charles Fourier is, to find and establish a 
social and industrial order which shall afford a free and 
full gratification to all our desires, to all our inclinations, 
or tendencies. The difference in the point of view 
of each leads necessarily to this difference in the work 
proposed by each. Christianity, regarding man as being 
by nature, since the Fall, a child of wrath, prone to evil, 
unclean within and without, sold under sin, in bondage 
to the Devil, who has power over him, seeks to deliver 
him from this bondage, to restore him to inward moral 
freedom, to cure him of evil concupiscence, and present 
him holy and blameless, covered with the robe of Christ’s 
righteousness, before his God. In a word, it regards 
man as inwardly diseased, and it seeks to cure him. 
Fourierism, on the contrary, regards man as whole in 
himself, but as the victim of the false medium in which 
he lives. He is as the plant struggling to work its way 
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up to the light, but kept down and turned out of its 
direct course upward by overlaying rocks, which it is 
too feeble to push aside. Man is diseased, but only so 
far as affected by the surrounding medium. The seat 
of the disease is in the medium, not in him. Its effort, 
therefore, is to heal the medium, — sure that then man 
himself will be instantly convalescent. According to 
Christianity, the seat of the disease is in man ; according 
to Fourierism, it is in social and industrial institutions. 
Here is a broad distinction, and there must needs be 
a wide difference between the disease recognized by 
the one and the disease recognized by the other, and 
one would naturally conclude, a priori, an equally wide 
difference between the remedy proposed by the one 
and that proposed by the other. Let us see if it be so. 

Christianity proposes to remedy the disease by re- 
moving the curse under which man by nature labors. 
This it does by the blood of the atonement, applied to 
the individual by the water of baptism, which is called 
the “‘washing of regeneration,’’ and by the infusion 
of confirming and strengthening grace, whereby the 
sinner is freed from the dominion of sin, is strengthened 
to keep the law of God, and to attain to true justice, 
sanctity, and love. It renews and communicates the 
power of a higher life, gives us the power to become 
sons of God. It presupposes, that by sin we lost our 
sonship, and by nature have not power to regain it, nor 
to retain it; and it recognizes the necessity of our re- 
ceiving supernatural aid, which aid, when received, 
becomes in us the ability to will and to do what God 
commands. The great practical matter is the commu- 
nication of this ability or power, which is ‘ Christ 
formed within us, the hope of glory.”” The gréat ques- 
tion concerns the means by which it is communicated. 
These means are chiefly the sacraments of the Church, 
which only the Church has, and which only the 
Church can rightfully administer. Hence, the Church 
becomes, under God, in the hands, so to speak, of the 
Holy Spirit, the medium of our redemption from sin, 
our restoration to justice and sanctity, and growth in 
VOL. 1. NO. IV. 
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true knowledge and love. For this purpose Christ 
founded the Church, for this end he sustains it by his 
presence with it “all days unto the consummation of 
the world.” 

Now, Fourierism, by asserting the native holiness of 
man and his instincts, and transferring the seat of 
the disease from man to the medium in which he lives, 
declares this remedy unnecessary, so far as it concerns 
man himself, and obviously inappropriate, so far as con- 
cerns the diseased medium. It declares, then, that 
there is no necessity for the sacraments, because there 
is no need of the infusion of supernatural power, and, 
therefore, no need of the Church to possess and admin- 
ister the sacraments by which it is communicated. It 
goes further still, and asserts that there was no need of 
the atonement, therefore no need of the Christian 
Sacrifice, and then no need of Christ, and then, of 
course, that Christianity is all ‘“‘ much ado about noth- 
ing.” We defy The Phalanz to get away from this 
conclusion. Whoso denies the Fall, in the Christian 
sense, and the corruption of human nature through 
Adam’s sin, denies all necessity of the Christian dis- 
pensation, and virtually the Christian religion itself. 
There is no use in multiplying words on this point. 
We repeat, then, what we said in our July number, — 
‘Christianity 1s a system of means divinely devised 
and instituted for the recovery of man from sin, his 
restoration to justice and sanctity, and his growth in 
knowledge and love. This system of means you 
[the Fourierists] reject, and substitute therefor the dis- 
coveries of Fourier, and for the Christian Church, its 
ministries, sacraments, and disciplines, the Fourier 
phalanx, with its groups, series, and alternations of la- 
bor.”? What now shall we say to T’he Phalanz’s denial 
that the Fourierists reject Christianity as a system of 
means divinely devised and instituted for the recovery 
of man? All wé can say is, if they accept it, they are 
much less consequent reasoners than we have given 
them credit for. Christianity, with its ministries, sacra- 
ments, and disciplines, is, on their hypothesis, superflu- 
ous and absurd. 
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But The Phalanz itself furnishes us the proof that 
the Fourierists, at least the American Associationists, do 
reject the Christian Church, and propose to substitute 
in its place Industrial Associations. The Church, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, is the body of our Lord, that in 
which is embodied the law of the spirit of life. The 
Associationists, whose organ T'he Phalanx is, in their 


address to the public, quoted by 7'he Phalanz, against 
us, say, — 


“ But we take higher than this merely defensive ground ; 
we have positive principles to teach ; we are propagandists ; 
and while we refrain from mingling with the peculiar religious 
feelings of any sect or individual, we yet assert that the true 
organization of every sect is to be found only in the principle 
of Association. Religious truth is the principle of unity and 
harmony ; but it cannot be realized in practice universally, 
without a correspondent unity of action in the sphere of 
worldly interests. , Association is the true form for the practi- 
cal embodiment of religious truth and love; and while at- 
tractive industry and unitary combination are not themselves 
religious unity, they are the body or collective form in which 
alone the ordinances of Christianity, the spirit of religion, the 
Universal Church, can be incorporated, practically, incessant- 
ly; for, without the body, the spirit cannot be fully mani- 
fested on earth.” — The Phalanz, p. 201. 


This, though expressed with great caution, is suffi- 
ciently explicit, when taken in connexion with what 
precedes it. The views of the Associationists, on the 
subject of the Church, are, so far as we can collect 
them, that there are certain great and eternal laws, ac- 
cording to which God has created and by which he 
governs the universe. 'These may be called Natura, 
Laws. 'The prophets and seers of old times naturally 
or supernaturally discovered some of them, Jesus discov- 
ered and proclaimed several more of them, and Charles 
Fourier has discovered and proclaimed the rest. These 
laws are all of one unitary system, and, therefore, all 
harmonize. Hence, there is no discrepancy between 
the discoveries of Fourier and those of Jesus; there- 
fore, no discrepancy between Fourierism and Christian- 
ity. The Fourierist accepts the discoveries of Jesus, 
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and asks, as he thinks he well may, the Christian to 
accept the discoveries of Fourier as the complement of 
the others. But the mere discovery of these laws is 
not enough for their practical realization. ‘lhe great 
superiority of Fourier over all his predecessors is, that 
he has discovered the practical method of realizing them, 
which is technically called Arrracrive Inpustry, or 
Association. Now, this practical realization, or the 
adoption of Attractive Industry, will be the realization 
of the true Church, to which the Church which has 
thus far existed has been only a prelude, a sort of 
prophecy of what was to be in the fulness of times, 
at the second coming of Christ. We are sure that we 
state their views on this point correctly, though perhaps 
more nakedly than they would be willing to state them 
themselves. 

We must be brief in our comments on this, for we 
are exceeding our limits. We remark, in the first place, 
that here is no recognition of supernatural power, no 
doctrine of grace, beyond the simple revelation of the 
Natural Laws. This was all that a Fourierist could de- 
mand; for, placing evil in ignorance, which disappears 
with the advent of science, he could see no necessity for 
any thing more than for the truth to be discovered and 
told. ‘There was no moral disease in man to be healed, 
there were no obstructions to obedience to truth, when 
known, to be removed. All he wants is a prophet in 
his saviour; he has no need that he should also be a 
priest and king. On this point he falls short of Chris- 
tianity, and is Christian only in name. 

We remark, in the second place, that the Church is 
looked upon as a human contrivance for practically em- 
bodying the truth discovered, not a divine institution 
supernaturally founded and sustained for the teaching 
of truth and the communication of life. As yet it has 
never existed, says T'he Phalanz, save in potentia, — 
as a prophecy, not as a reality, — only as something that 
is to be, not as something which is. ‘‘ We do not deny 
the spiritual truth of religion,” says Mr. Godwin, as 
quoted by The Phalanx. ‘‘ We desire to organize a 
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body to receive that truth,—a practical reality, not a 
mockery.” So, thus far, religious truth has had no em- 
bodiment, has been no reality, but a mockery. And 
The Phalanz, in its innocence, quotes such statements 
as these, to prove that we did the Fourierists injustice 
in charging them with rejecting the Christian Church ! 
Really, The Phalanx makes the rejection more decid- 
ed than we had supposed, and its defence has made the 
Fourierists appear more thoroughly infidel than we had 
ourselves believed. 

Perhaps the writer in The Phalanzx will feel hurt, 
if we do not take some notice of the novel church 
theory which he quotes from The Pathfinder, in which 
he inserted it some time since, in reply to some essays 
of ours on the Mission of Jesus and the Church, pub- 
lished in the Boston Christian World; but, really, 
he must excuse us; we are tired of novelties; and the 
simple fact, that a theory of the Christian Church is 
new, is with us a sufficient reason for refusing to receive 
it. It is enough for us to say, that Mr. Godwin’s theory 
is not that which the Church has authorized. It is not 
that which the Christian world has ever recognized as 
from God, and, therefore, we have nothing to do with 
it. We are simply concerned to know, whether the 
Fourierists believe in the Church, not whether they 
believe in a church. If they do not believe in the 
Church in the sense in which Christians always have 
believed and still believe in it, they do not believe in 
the Christian Church, “ the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” 

We must tell The Phalanz, that the extract he makes 
from what he terms an “accredited publication” does 
not, as its writer seems to imagine, express the Catholic 
doctrine. In the first place, the Catholic believes the 
Church came into the world perfectly formed, and that 
it received all truth from the beginning, and, therefore, 
can make no progress, save in the application of truth 
to the life and progress of individuals and society. It 
effects a growth in individuals and in society, but it 
has no growth of its own. It is immutable, like 
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its Author, and is unchangeable amid all changes, im- 
movable amid all fluctuations, the representative of the 
eternal and unchangeable God. What it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, it is now, and will be to the end of 
time. The Catholic, moreover, believes the Church not 
only to be authoritative, but infallible, in all that con- 
cerns faith and the principles of morals, and authorita- 
tive because infallible. He would shrink from the tyran- 
nical doctrine put forth by The Phalanz, that a man is 
bound to submit to a fallible church. Liberty of opin- 
ion, in his view, is in being required to obey only the 
authority of God. Holding the voice that speaks in 
the Church, when the Church speaks authoritatively, to 
be the voice of God, he holds it no infringement of 
liberty to be bound to obey it, for he obeys only truth 
itself. But he would hold his right of private judg- 
ment abridged, destroyed, by the doctrine of The Pha- 
lanz, (p. 303,) that every man is to obey the established 
church, although that church is fallible, and to abide in 
the church wherein he was born, be it what sort of a 
church it may. If T'he Phalanr chooses to believe 
so, it is his affair, not ours; but we beg him not to call 
it Catholic doctrine. 

We must tell 7'he Phalanz that his great talk about 
the word of God does not deceive us any more than 
his professions of Catholicity. He must accept the 
whole word of God, and in the sense the Church under- 
stands it, before we can admit his orthodoxy ; and so 
Jong as we find him able, with his professed reverence 
for the word of God, to accept and defend such notions 
as we have seen are entertained by the Fourierists, we 
shall have no great difficulty in determining how much 
his reverence for the word of God is worth. But 
enough of this. 

From the account we have given, it would seem to 
be pretty clear that the Fourierists may admit that 
Jesus did reveal- some of the hidden laws of nature, 
gave to men a somewhat clearer insight into their 
spiritual nature, and furnished them with several noble 
precepts, yet they recognize in him neither the priestly 
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nor the kingly character, at least, in the Christian 
sense ; that, though they recognize a church, they do 
not recognize the Christian Church, but teach doctrines 
which make it superfluous, and an absurdity ; and that 
the church they do believe in is a church which is yet 
to be constituted, and to be constituted by human 
hands, and, in fact, by the adoption of Attractive In- 
dustry. The adoption of this was not possible before 
Fourier. Therefore, a true church, in their sense, has 
never been possible till now. But a church founded 
by man, or a church which grows up naturally around 
certain ideas, is not the Christian Church. For the 
Christian Church was formed a priori, and placed in the 
world in advance of the natural effects of the truths it 
teaches; and since the Fourierists accept no such 
church as this, we say we were right in accusing them 
of rejecting the Christian Church. 

We have not space to touch upon all the points raised 
by the reply of T’he Phalanz to our remarks, but we 
have seen no reason for modifying our former state- 
ments in any respect whatever. Notwithstanding the 
stare of T'he Phalanx, and its accusation of libel, at 
what we said concerning the relation of the sexes in 
the phalansterian world, its editor does not contradict 
us; for he knows that we had ample authority for our 
statement, that Fourier recognizes the necessity and 
legitimacy of a sexual indulgence which extends be- 
yond the Christian rule, although he thinks it may 
probably be three hundred years before it will do to in- 
troduce definite arrangements on the subject. Will 
The Phalanz deny this? Here is what Mr. Godwin 
himself reports to be the doctrine of Fourier. 


‘* Departing from the vestalate, each one will enter into some 
corporation, having constancy for its rule ; many will stop there ; 
but others are so peculiarly formed, that they will join themselves 
to other corporations, more or less severe, as may be agreeable 
to their inclinations and temperaments..... . The first organi- 
zation is that of the vestalic corporation, devoted to the most 
purely spiritual relations between the sexes, and which is sur- 
rounded by the most attractive charms and the most ennobling 
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honors, to retain its members as long as possible within its 
instructions ; another would be the corporation of constancy, 
as we have said, at which the most part of men and women 
would stop ; while others again, named Bacchantes, Bayadéres, 
&c., would pass into other corporations not so strict in their 
requirements. Such characters as Aspasia, Ninon de !’Enclos, 
&c., Fourier regards as essential parts in the variety of the 
human race, who will always exist, who must be allowed for 
in every scheme of philosophy, and whom society, instead of 
rudely thrusting from its charities, must turn to some good 
account.” — Popular View, pp. 88, 89. 

If the reader will turn to our July number, (p. 314,) 
he may see and judge for himself whether we libelled 
the Fourierists. We libelled them only on the principle, 
‘‘the greater the truth, the greater the libel.”” We did 
no more than state the simple truth. We have, we trust, 
as many charities for human frailty as any of our 
brethren, and are more wont to weep than to exult over 
the fallen, or the victims of any passion, however im- 
proper or dangerons may be its unrestrained indulgence ; 
but when new philosophies and new schemes of re- 
form are brought forward, and the public are called 
upon to adopt them, we believe it is no lack of charity 
on our part to lay open their real character, that those 
who do adopt them may know beforehand what it is 
they are adopting. 

But the probability is, that we have not the whole of 
Fourier’s doctrine on love and its relations ; for he com- 
plains, in his work published in 1822, that he had, in 
deference to public prejudice, refrained from enlarging 
as much on the subject as he wished, and had confin- 
ed himself mainly to negative statements. Mr. Godwin 
admits that Fourier was in favor of divorce, when the 
parties do not find themselves mutually fitted to each 
other; which is contrary to the Christian rule. 

We accused the Fourierists of presenting only Epi- 
curean motives for adopting their scheme. T'he Pha- 
lanx denies this, and says something about self-denial 
being an essential function of the soul; but we assure 

The Phalanz, that, with every disposition to do full 
justice to the doctrines it defends, we do not understand 
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how self-denial can comport with Fourier’s fundamen- 
tal principles, unless he brings it under the famous head 
of exceptions; especially when, as T'he Phalanv itself 
alleges, self-denial is necessary only while under the 
curse, and that in Harmony, all our duties, &c., “ will 
be in entire concordance with the gratification of all 
our essential desires.”” Moreover, the Fourierists make 
poverty the primal curse, and have no hope of social 
redemption but through wealth and luxury. Fourier 
romances on the wonderful increase of wealth that 
would instantly take place, if his system should be 
adopted. He would, if our memory serves us right, 
pay off, out of extra gains, the whole national debt of 
England, in twelve years. Whoever has heard Mr. 
Brisbane lecture, or read his books, must be satisfied 
that the increase of wealth, and the multiplication of 
luxuries, of the means of gratifying all the senses, are 
the grand motives he holds out. The Fourierist has no 
indulgence for poverty. He does not say, Blessed are 
the poor, and woe unto the rich; but, Blessed are the 
rich, and cursed are the poor. He has no conception 
that pure, unalloyed bliss may be tasted in a poor man’s 
dwelling, and under a coarse and tattered coat. As to 
pleasure, Fourier himself, in the work we have already 
alluded to, his great work, tells us, that in Harmony, 
that is, in the new world he is to introduce, the normal 
length of life will be one hundred and forty-four years ; 
and he urges, as one of the motives for adopting it, that 
in our present state of society a beautiful woman can 
enjoy the pleasures of love for only about fifteen years, 
but in Harmony, one hundred and twenty years. Surely, 
therefore, every beautiful woman ought to become a 
Fourierist forthwith! Yet The Phalanr assures us 
that they adopt the starting point and method of Christ ! 

The Fourierists place their master on the same line — 
we shudder to say it — with our ever blessed Saviour, 
and pretend that he proceeded in the same way that 
Jesus did. Is thisso? Jesus preached the Gospel to 
the poor, and found, amid poor boatmen and fishermen 
of the Lake of Gennesaret, disciples who could become 
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efficient ministers of his religion, and pillars of his 
Church ; but Fourier could do nothing with the poor, 
and they nothing for him. He could not commence 
operations without a million of dollars in advance, and 
his biographer tells us of the pains he took to enlist 
the court and nobility in his cause. He even advertised 
publicly for a rich disciple, appointed the time and place 
when and where he would receive the millionnaire. 
But, alas! no millionnaire came. No such disciple has 
as yet been found; and though it is almost forty years 
since Fourier first made his brilliant discovery, a Fou- 
rier establishment, according to the principles and 
arrangements of the master, does not as yet exist on 
the face of the globe. ‘The grand experiment has not 
yet been made. Men of genius, of talent, of science, of 
learning, have been recruited in great numbers, but no 
millionnaire, and we should think the Fourierists would 
soon begin to exclaim, ‘“‘ How hardly shall they who 
have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven! ” 

We have said that the Fourierists place their master 
on the same line with the Author and Finisher of our 
faith. M. Considérant, in his oration at the tomb of 
Fourier, calls him “the redeemer of the world.” The 
Phalanz quotes, in its 14th number, Fourier’s reply to 
the Gazette de F'rance, in which Fourier modestly dis- 
claims the title of Messiah, on the ground that the 
Messiah is a title not usually appropriated to the teach- 
ers of science ; yet he seems to intimate that he may be 
the Paraclete, he who was to come after Jesus. He 
says, (Fauss. Indust., p. 463,) as quoted by Dr. Pella- 
rin, in the work before us, p. 268, — 

“There are ¢wo personages ’from whom I cannot isolate my- 
self without denying myself, — they are Jesus Christ and — 
Newton! Jesus predicted, and urgently called men to the dis- 
covery of, Attractive Industry. His contemporaries refused the 
task, Sixteen hundred years afterwards, Newton began the 
calculation of Attraction in the material world only, without 
applying it to industry, to the societary mechanism, of which 
I am the inventor. Blind in relation to this, Newton has 
been singularly clear-sighted in all else. My doctrine unites 
itself (se rallie) in every point to his, and to the precepts of 
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Jesus Christ, which I am about to extract from the Gospel. 
How, then, could I outrage my two guides? I defy any one to 
find in my treatises and writings a single phrase, when speak- 
ing of Jesus Christ, in which I do not praise his noble char- 
acter and his lofty wisdom.”’ 


Could a man who believed Jesus Christ to be any 
thing more than a man have ever written these sentences ? 
With what inimitable coolness Fourier places himself, 
Newton, and our Saviour, on the same line, claiming for 
himself superiority over Newton, and for Newton supe- 
riority over Jesus, the Son of God! Jesus prophesied, 
but did not make, the discovery. Newton began the 
discovery, Fourier completed it, and therefore is to be 
honored as their complement ; and yet he. was a Chris- 
tian, because he never failed, when speaking of Jesus 
Christ, to praise (faire l’éloge) his noble character and 
lofty wisdom. O Fourier, didst thou ever fall down at 
the foot of his Cross and adore him as thy God, as 
‘“ Deum de Deo, Lumen de Lumine; genitum, non 
factum ; consubstantialem Patri, per quem omnia facta 
sunt”? If thou hadst, thou hadst never spoken of him 
in these terms. 

If we had room, and thought it worth our while, we 
would touch upon Fourier’s notion of immortality, — of 
the metempsychosis, the ¢rans and cis-migrations of souls 
eight hundred and ten times, and finally all but a few 
choice souls expiring with the soul of the globe to 
which they are attached, —of the cordons of aroma by 
which the planets communicate one with another, — of 
his denial of the scriptural doctrine, that all the human 
family have sprung from the same original pair, and his 
assertion of the original creation of thirty-two couples, 
é&c., &c. ; but our respect for the many really excellent 
qualities of Fourier disposes us to cast a veil over these 
and similar absurdities, which make one feel that their 
author was, on some points at least, hardly sane. We 
hope his disciples will not press us too hard, nor insist 
too strenuously on our reverencing Fourier as a Chris- 
tian believer. 


The Fourierists contend that Fourier proclaimed his 
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doctrines as scientific discoveries, and that they should 
be judged of on scientific grounds. ‘They can hardly 
be serious in this, for there is nothing like science 
in Fourier’s works, and hardly an attempt, so far as we 
can discover, at scientific investigation, or scientific 
proof. He was all his life haunted with the fear of 
plagiarism ; but, for the life of us, we cannot call to 
mind a single doctrine peculiar to him, that would be 
worth one’s while to filch. We have thus far spoken 
of his views only in their relations to the Christian re- 
ligion ; but we are prepared to controvert them as phi- 
losophy, and as economy. We accept not one of his 
leading doctrines, and we are prepared to demonstrate 
that all the evils which prevail in our present social 
state, and some new ones, might exist in the order he 
proposes to introduce ; and we may do so some time 
hereafter, if Fourierism should not soon give place to 
some newer novelty. We assure 7'he Phalanz, that 
it is not because we have not studied Fourierism in 
any but its religious and moral aspects, that we have 
treated it in no others. We have taken considerable 
pains to fathom the whole system, and we hold our- 
selves to have some knowledge of it. But for us to 
reject it, it is sufficient to know that it contradicts our 
religion; and this is one great reason why we do not 
treat it as a science. ‘There is no science, if true, that 
can be hostile to religion; and when we find a pre- 
tended science striking at the foundation of the Gos- 
pel, we know by that fact alone that it is no genuine 
science. 

The Fourierists appear to think it is hard that they 
cannot be permitted to advocate the science of Associa- 
tion without being attacked by the friends of religion. 
We assure them, no friend of religion attacks them be- 
cause they advocate Association, or because they seek 
to lessen the evils of society and augment the sum of 
social well-being. In all this they have the sympathy 
and prayers of every Christian believer. They are op- 
posed, because they advocate a doctrine of association 
which is hostile to Christianity, — because they assume, 
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as their premises, principles which are repugnant to the 
Gospel, and, therefore, do themselves commence by 
making an attack on religion. If they could find in 
the Christian philosophy their data, or if they confined 
themselves to merely practical arrangements for social 
and industrial ameliorations, without assuming to bring 
out a new philosophy, a new theology, no Christian 
would disturb them. But, with their fundamental doc- 
trines, we cannot, if we would, go with them in their 
practical arrangements, without renouncing our alle- 
giance to the Son of God. They tell us that they in- 
terfere with the religious feelings of no class of pro- 
fessed Christians, and they, no doubt, really believe 
what they profess. But they do interfere with the 
faith of Christians, and of every class of Christians, — 
except modern transcendentalists,—in almost every 
book they write, or discourse they publish. How, then, 
are we to be silent? Doubtless, it is painful to every 
philanthropic mind, who has seen and felt somewhat of 
the evils of life, to be found opposing any class of men 
seriously and honestly laboring to remove them, and 
more especially when many of those he must oppose 
have been for years his own personal friends and asso- 
ciates, and who, perhaps, are only seeking to realize 
what he and they had dreamed in common, and on 
principles which he had been the foremost to proclaim. 
But, when a man sees clearly that he must oppose 
them, not in their benevolence, not in their philan- 
thropic zeal, not in their singleness of purpose, purity 
of heart, and lofty aspirations, but in their false philos- 
ophy and unsound theology, or be false to his Master 
in heaven, and therefore to his brethren on earth, he 
must do it, at whatever sacrifice it may be of personal 
feeling. 

Yet we cannot close this too protracted article with- 
out saying that we have too recently, ourselves, enter- 
tained many of the views we condemn in the Associa- 
tionists, and we know all too well the mental and 
moral sophistries by which one is enabled to entertain 
them without feeling that he is opposing the Christian 
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doctrines, to have personally any but feelings of char- 
ity and respect for them. 'They do not see their doc- 
trines in the light we do, and we ourselves did not, 
when we were, in some measure, with them; for, if 
they did, they would be as unwilling to defend them 
as we are. We know many of these men, and we 
have the greatest confidence in their integrity ; and 
while we have no quarter for their doctrines, we should 
regret to find ourselves insensible to their many person- 
al virtues. 

The great and leading error of the Associationists is 
not, indeed, in their too high estimate of the dignity 
and worth of the human soul, — for Christ, by his death, 
has ennobled every soul; but in their overlooking the 
necessity of supernatural grace to enable a man, any 
man, to will and to do the will of God, and in not per- 
ceiving that the mere discovery of truth is not sufficient 
to give us the power to obey it. Here is their fatal 
mistake. ‘They may respond by calling us ignorant, 
conceited, arrogant, what they will, and ask, Who are 
you to lecture us? but though we are nothing, and 
think full as lowly of ourselves as others can think of 
us, we dare affirm this truth, for we but echo an au- 
thority before which all must bow. We are in bond- 
age ; the good that we would we do not, the evil that 
we would not that we do. There is a law in our 
members that brings us into captivity to the law of sin 
and death. No human arrangements, no industrial and 
unitary combinations, can deliver us from the body of 
this death. Nothing can deliver us but the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the benefits of his mission and 
death personally applied by the communication of the 
Holy Spirit. It is in no-idle cant, we speak this sol- 
emn truth, but in deep and earnest conviction, to which, 
after years of wandering, we have been forced by a 
power stronger than our own. And till we receive this 
grace, till we are freed from this death, are made free 
by the Son of God, it is in vain we attempt social 
ameliorations. They will all prove abortive. For 
there is none other name given under heaven among 
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men whereby we must be saved. Not by the increase 
of goods, not by the multiplication of material wealth 
and luxuries for the gratification of the senses, will 
peace, order, and love be established among men; but 
by a meek and quiet spirit, by humility, lowly rever- 
ence for God, by feeling that blessed in very deed are 
the poor, and the poor in spirit. O, Jesus was the true 
reformer! he gave us the law of all reform; and do 
not dream that the order he established is to pass away, 
and be succeeded by another; for his kingdom is to 
endure for ever, and of its increase there is to be no 
end. 


The third charge we brought against Fourier’s plan of 
reorganization —namely, that, admitting its speculative 
truth, it is impotent to effect the social reforms it prom- 
ises — we pass over, for The Phalanx has not under- 
taken to controvert what we have said in its support. 
When a Fourierist shall comprehend and refute the 
principle contended for in our essay, No Church, no 
Reform, inserted in this Journal for April last, we will 
consider this charge of the practical impotence of 
Fourierism somewhat further. ‘Till then, nothing 
more needs to be said. 


Art. Ifl.—1. White’s Confutation of Church-of- 
Englandism, and Correct Exposition of the Catholic 
Faith, on all Points of Controversy between the two 
Churches. 'Translated from the original Latin, by 
Epmonp Ws. O’Manony, Esq. Philadelphia: Henry 
M’Grath. 1844. 12mo. pp. 342. 

2. The Churchman. Edited by the Rev. Samuen 
Seasury, D. D. New-York: No. 698. August 3, 
1844. 


Tne first named publication was originally written 
in Latin, at Louvain, in 1661, by Alexander White, 
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a pious and learned man, who had been bred up in the 
Protestant religion, and for some time had officiated as 
a clergyman of the Church of England. The work is 
marked by sound sense and solid learning, and may be 
consulted with confidence and advantage on all the 
great points of controversy between the Catholic Church 
and the Church of England. We are not aware that 
any answer to it has ever been attempted, and we are 
quite sure that our Anglican friends will find it unanswer- 
able. Its editor, however, has been inexcusably care- 
less, especially in the matter of dates. Thus, he permits 
us to read, that St. Irenzeus, who suffered martyrdom in 
202, flourished in 290, and that Tertullian, who was 
only a generation later, flourished also in 290. Inaccu- 
racies of this kind, though they affect not the general 
reasoning of the work, are, nevertheless, blemishes, 
which the editor should not have suffered to escape his 
notice. 

We have introduced The Churchman to our readers, 
because we have a high respect for the learning and 
ability of its distinguished editor, and because, as the 
organ of that section of the Anglican Church, in this 
country, which has been supposed to have some Catho- 
lic tendencies, it undertakes to answer certain objec- 
tions to Anglicanism brought forward in our Journal 
for July, in the review of the Letters of Bishop Hop- 
kins on The Novelties which disturb our Peace. We 
stated, in our remarks, that we could not see how the 
Anglican Church, on the principles of the Oxford di- 
vines, could justify her separation in the sixteenth 
century from the Church of Rome. According to 
these principles, as we stated them, and as we under- 
stand The Churchman to accept them, the Church of 
Christ is a single corporate body, existing and acting 
only in its corporate capacity, and therefore capable of 
manifesting its will only through corporate organs. 
Hence, the separation of any one member, or particular 
Church, from the communion of another, not author- 
ized by the Church in her corporate capacity, speaking 
through her corporate organs, is not authorized by the 
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Church. The separation of one member from the 
communion of another, not authorized by the Church, 
is schism. But the separation of the Church of Eng- 
land from the communion of the Church of Rome was 
not authorized by the Church. ‘Therefore, that separa- 
tion was schism. 

This was substantially our argument. The Church- 
man admits that the Church is a corporation, and, 
therefore, that it can exist and act only in its corporate 
capacity ; but to the assertion, that it can manifest its 
will only through corporate organs, and, therefore, that 
the separation of one member from the communion of 
another, not authorized by the Church speaking through 
her corporate organs, is not authorized by the Church 
at all, he opposes, or seems to oppose, 1. The invisi- 
bility of the corporation, that is, of the Church, and 
2. That the analogy of the corporate body to the nat- 
ural body is inadmissible, and therefore no argument 
founded on the assumption of such analogy can be 
valid. He says, — 

“If Mr. Brownson had termed a corporation an ‘ invisible 
body,’ he would have had both truth and authority on his side ; 
but we apprehend that he has neither, when he makes a ‘ visi- 
ble centre’ and a ‘ visible head’ essential to the existence of 
such body. A corporation may have a particular place for the 
transaction of business, and an officer to preside in its pro- 
ceedings ; and this place and this officer may in an improper 
and metaphorical sense be called its ‘centre’ and ‘ head.’ 
So far are they, however, from discharging the functions cor- 
responding to the heart and head of the natural body, that they 
are mere accidents of the corporation, and not at all necessary 
to its unity, individuality, or corporate faculty.” 

The Churchman must pardon us for saying that we 
do not perceive the pertinency of this reply, even ad- 
mitting its abstract truth, which, however, we are far 
from admitting. It is true, we applied the terms “ vis- 
ible centre ” and “visible head” to the ecclesiastical 
corporation; but we evidently meant no more by them, 
in our argument, than that a corporation, if but one cor- 
poration, must have a visible unity, a unity of thought 
and will, and an official organ through which the 
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thought and will are to be expressed and executed. 
The Churchman has apparently misapprehended our 
allusion to the Church of Rome. He replies to us as if 
we had asserted that the Pope and the Church of Rome 
are the source of the authority of the corporation. 
But we asserted no such thing. We did not contend 
that it is essential to the existence of a corporation that 
it have a head ruling by virtue of its own inherent 
authority ; but that the body cannot exist and act as 
a corporation without an official head through which it 
may declare and execute its will. For aught that we 
said, the authority may be vested in the whole body. 
The question before us was not, Where is the authority 
of the Church vested? but, What is the legal mode of 
expressing it? We assumed, that a corporation is a 
corporation only on condition of possessing corporate 
unity, and certain organs through which to act; and 
that it never does or can act, gwoad corporation, save in 
and through these organs. Is T’he Churchman prepared 
to dispute this? A corporation wanting unity, individ- 
uality, is obviously no corporation at all; and a cor- 
poration having no organs through which to act is 
at best a merely possible corporation, not ap actual cor- 
poration ; for it has no corporate faculty, that is, no 
ability to perform a single corporate act. The state 
without organs, that is, constituted authorities, is no 
true state; it is at best only the state in abeyance. 
It cannot act as the state ; it can discharge none of the 
functions of a state. 

Equally evident is it, that what is not done by the 
individuals composing the corporation through its cor- 
porate organs, or constituted authorities, is not done by 
the corporation. The resolutions of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, unless these be convened by legal warrant, 
cannot be the resolutions of the State of Massachusetts. 
The members of the two houses of the legislature, com- 
ing together as so many individuals, without form of 
law, are not the legislature; and however unanimous 
they may be in their acts, their acts cannot be laws, 
unless passed in accordance with the Constitution, the 
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forms of law, and signed by the proper officers. So of 
any incorporated company. Its acts are corporate acts, 
authorized by the corporation, and binding on it, only 
when done by it legally convened, as the corporation, 
and acting through its proper officers. 

The principle here contended for must apply equally 
to the Church, if the Church be a corporation. It 
must be an organic body, organized into an artificial 
individual, and have appropriate organs through which 
to express and execute its will; and then only what is 
done through these organs is done legally, that is, by 
the Church. This is what, and all, we contended for. 
We did not contend that the Pope is the sovereign of 
the Church, but simply that he is its visible, official 
head, through which the will of the Church must be 
expressed and executed, in order to be legally expressed 
and executed. More than this we of course believe ; 
for we hold the Pope to be, not the vicar of the Church 
merely, but also the vicar of Christ; but this is all that 
was assumed in our argument, and all that we judge it 
necessary to assume in order to convict the Anglican 
Church of schism. 

Admitting, then, for the moment, that the analogy of 
the corporate body to the natural body is not complete, 
our argument is not invalidated; because we do not 
found our argument on the assumption of such analogy, 
in any sense in which The Churchman has objected 
to it. He denies that analogy only when the head of 
the corporation is assumed to govern the corporation in 
the sense in which the head governs the natural body ; 
but we have asserted the head not as governing the 
corporation, but simply as the organ through which the 
corporation must govern. A head in this last sense is 
essential to the very existence of a corporation as an 
actual corporation. 

Nor better founded is the objection, that the corpora- 
tion is “an invisible body.” In this objection The 
Churchman asserts the invisibility of the Church, that 
is, that the Church is an invisible body ; and from the 
invisibility of the Church he apparently concludes, 
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though his reasoning is exceedingly vague and uncer- 
tain, to the invisibility of its organs, and therefore that 
an act of the Church, or any portion of it, in order to 
be legitimate, does not need to be done through visi- 
ble organs. Consequently, admit that the separation of 
the Church of England was an act not authorized by 
the corporation speaking through visible organs, it 
does not follow that it was not authorized by the 
Church ; for it may have been done by the Church 
speaking through its invisible organs. ‘Therefore, it 
does not necessarily follow that the separation was 
schismatic. If this is not his argument, we do not 
comprehend the force of his objection, nor wherefore 
he should have quoted Blackstone’s definition of a cor- 
poration, namely, ‘‘ A corporation, being an invisible 
body, cannot manifest its intentions by any personal 
act or oral discourse.”’ 

But to this we object, 1. That, strictly speaking, a 
corporation is not an invisible body; and 2. That, 
though a corporation may not be able to manifest its 
intentions by a personal act or oral discourse, yet it 
must be able to manifest its intentions, and, therefore, 
have organs through which to manifest them, or be at 
best only a merely possible corporation, not an actual 
corporation. ‘To all practical purposes, otherwise, it 
would be as if it were not. 

A single legal authority will suffice to sustain our 
first objection. 


b] 


** A corporation,” says Mr. Kyd, as quoted with approbation 
by Angell and Ames, ‘ is as visible a body as an army; for, 
though the commission or authority be not seen by every one, 
yet the body united by that authority is seen by all but the 
blind. When, therefore, a corporation is said to be invisible, 
that expression must be understood of the right of many per- 
sons, collectively, to act as a corporation, and then it is as vis- 
ible in the eye of the law as any other right whatever of which 
natural persons.are capable.” — Angell and Ames on Cor- 
porations, p. A. 


But even admit that the corporation, guoad corpora- 
tion, is invisible, yet the individuals composing it, and 
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the organs through which it acts, are visible, and this is 
all the visibility we contended for. The authority of 
the Church, all admit, is invisible ; for it is the authority 
of Christ, who is its Invisible Head. But the question 
we raised does not turn on this, but on the visibility of 
the organs through which that authority is expressed. 
Is The Churchman prepared to deny that the Church 
is the visible depository of the doctrines, and the visible 
medium of the authority, of Christ on earth ? Does not 
The Churchman hold, as well as we, that Christ both 
commissioned his Church to teach all nations, and com- 
manded us all to hear the Church? But, if the Church, 
that is, the Ecclesia docens, be not visible, how are we 
to recognize it, to know when we hear its voice and 
receive its teachings, or when we do not? 

The validity of the second objection we have already 
established, in establishing the necessity of organs 
through which the Church may manifest its intentions. 
The Church is to teach; but how can it teach, if it 
have no organ for teaching? We, the Ecclesia discens, 
are to hear it; but how can we hear it, if it have no 
voice? And how can it utter its voice without a vocal 
organ? And if the organ be not visible, cognizable, 
how shall we distinguish the voice of the Church from 
any other voice, or know it to be the voice of the 
Church? The Churchman, as well as we, demands 
obedience to the voice of the Church. Then he must 
abandon the fiction of an invisible Church, and concede 
the Church to be a visible, organic body, existing in 
space and time, with visible organs for the perceptible 
manifestation of its intentions. 

Furthermore, the best legal authorities sustain the 
analogy of the corporate body to the natural body much 
more fully than The Churchman seems to suspect. 
Chief Justice Marshall defines a corporation to be, — 

“ An artificial body, possessing certain properties; among 
the most important of which are Immortality, and, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, Individuality; properties by which 
the perpetual succession of many persons are considered as 
the same, and act as the single individual.” — Angell and Ames 
on Corporations, p. 2. 
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Jacob, in his Law Dictionary, as well as Tomlins, in 
his, defines a corporation (corporatio) to be, — 


** A body politic, or incorporate; so called, as the persons 
composing it are made into a body, and of capacity to take 
and grant, &c. Or, it is an assembly and joining together of 
many into one fellowship and brotherhood, whereof one is head 
and chief, and the rest are the body ; and this head and body 
knit together make the corporation: Also, it is constituted of 
several members like unto the natural body, and formed by 
Jiction of law to endure for ever.” 


Another authority adds, — 


** A corporation aggregate [as distinguished from a corpora- 
tion sole] is an artificial body composed of divers constituent 
members ad instar corporis humani; the ligaments of which 
body politic or artificial body are the franchises and liberties 
thereof, which bind and unite all its members together ; and 
the whole frame and essence of the corporation consist therein.” 
— 1 Bacon’s Abridgment, p. 500. 


The analogy of the corporation to the natural body 
is recognized and insisted upon by all these authorities. 
They all go to prove that a corporation, guoad corpora- 
tion, must be an individuality, and possess a central 
will or unity of volition, together with a head or organ 
for its expression. 'The Church, then, since it is con- 
ceded to be a corporation, must possess the same ; and 
its whole frame and essence, as a corporation, must con- 
sist in its being knit and bound together into one arti- 
ficial body, with a central will, and unitary organs for 
expressing and executing it. All this is involved in the 
very conception of it as a body corporate, or corporation, 
in distinction from a mere aggregation. 

This assumed, we return to our former argument. 
The separation of one member of the Church from the 
communion of another, not authorized by the Church 
in its corporate capacity, is not authorized by the 
Church at all, and is therefore irregular and schismatic. 
The antecedent we have proved from the admission of 
the Church as a corporation, and from the very concep- 
tion of a corporation itself. ‘The conclusion is evident 
from the fact, that the Church is one body, and all the 
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members are members one of another. Sicut enim in 
uno corpore multa membra habemus, omnia autem mem- 
bra non eundem actum habent: Ita unum corpus sumus 
in Christo, sINGULI AUTEM ALTER ALTERIUS MEMBRA, 
Rom. xii. 4, 5; and again, Sicut enim corpus unum 
est, et membra habet multa ; omnia autem membra cor- 
ports cum sint multa, unum tamen corpus sunt, ita et 
Christus. ..... Vos autem ests corpus Christi, ET MEM- 
BRA DE MEMBRO, | Cor. vii. 12, 27. It is by the intercom- 
munion of member with member, each with each, and 
each with the whole, that the unity or solidarity of the 
whole is effected and maintained. He that is in com- 
munion witha member is in communion with the body ; 
and consequently, he that withdraws or separates from 
the communion of the member withdraws or separates 
from the communion of the body. ‘Therefore, the 
member separating from the communion of a member, 
without the authority of the body, is guilty of schism ; 
for schism is the unauthorized separation from the 
body. i 

The separation of one member of the Church from 
the communion of another, without the authority of 
the Church, is schism. But the Church of England 
separated from the communion of the Church of Rome, 
without the authority of the Church. Therefore, the 
Church of England was guilty of schism. The Church 
of England, by confession of The Churchman, was 
not the Church, in the unity and integrity of the cor- 
poration, but only a member of it. Admit, what how- 
ever we admit merely for the sake of the argument, 
that the Church of Rome was also only a particular 
Church, and therefore, only a member of the corpora- 
tion. Yet, to separate from the communion of Rome, 
according to the principles we have established, was, 
still, to separate from the Church of Christ, unless the 
Church of Rome had separated herself, or been sepa- 
rated by a competent authority, from the Church of 
Christ. But the Church of Rome had not separated 
herself, nor been separated by a competent authority, 
from the Church of Christ. Therefore, the Church of 
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England, in separating from her communion, separated 
from the communion of the Church of Christ. 

We prove the minor by plain historical facts. Prior 
to the Reformation, the whole Church of Christ, save 
condemned heretics and acknowledged schismatics, was 
in communion with the Church of Rome; and no act 
of the ecclesiastical corporation can be pleaded, cutting 
her off from the communion of the Catholic body. 
She possessed and exercised all the rights and immuni- 
ties incident to an integral member of the Church of 
Christ. 

But you say, that she had separated herself virtually, 
if not actually, from the Church of Christ, by having 
corrupted the word of God, and departed from the faith 
once delivered to saints. By her corruptions and here- 
sies, she had ceased to be an integral portion of the 
Church of Christ. Therefore, to separate from her 
communion was not to separate from the Church of 
Christ. 

Admitting the premises, we must of course concede 
the conclusion. But against these premises we allege, 
first, that the faith of the Roman Church, prior to the 
Reformation, was the faith of the whole Christian 
world, with the exception of condemned heretics and 
schismatics, not to be counted. If Rome had departed 
from the faith, the whole Church, guoad Church, had 
departed from it and become heretical, and therefore 
had failed. But Christ has promised that his Church 
shall not fail, and given it assurance of exemption from 
error, in promising it the spirit of truth, which shall lead 
it into all truth, and to be with it himself all days unto 
the consummation of the world. But Christ is God, and 
it is impossible for God to promise and not to fulfil. 
Therefore, his promise made to the Church could not 
fail. But, if the promise of Christ could not fail, the 
Church could not lapse into heresy. Then the Church 
of Rome, since its faith was that of the whole Christian 
Church, had not lapsed into heresy, and therefore was 
not corrupt and heretical, as the argument presupposes. 
But, secondly, admitting that the Church of Rome 
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had become corrupt and heretical, the fact needed to be 
known and judicially established by a competent tri- 
bunal, before any particular Church could have the 
legal right to withdraw from its communion. The only 
competent tribunal to take cognizance of the question, 
and to convict Rome of heresy, which alone could jus- 
tify separation from her communion, was the ecclesias- 
tical corporation in its unity and integrity, acting in its 
corporate capacity, and speaking through its official 
organs. Now the Church of England was not this 
ecclesiastical corporation, and therefore was not in her- 
self alone competent to establish judicially the fact, 
that Rome was corrupt and heretical. But she estab- 
lished it by no authority but her own. She then did 
not establish it by a competent authority. Then she 
did not establish it at all. ‘Then she had no right to 
assume it as established, and to make it the basis of her 
separation. 'T'o separate from the Roman communion, 
before that communion was convicted of heresy by a 
competent tribunal, was schism, according to the prin- 
ciples established, and which T'he Churchman cannot 
gainsay- But the Church of England did separate 
before that communion was convicted of heresy. There- 
fore, the separation was schism. We see no possible 
escape from this conclusion. 

Will Zhe Churchman plead the authority of the 
word of God, written and unwritten ? But no particular 
Church or member of the Universal Church is the u/éi- 
mate judge of what the word of God teaches. Before 
he can plead the word of God in his justification, he 
must adduce a decision of the Universal Church, in its 
highest judicial capacity, declaring, that, by the word of 
God, the doctrines of the Church of Rome are heretical. 
But no such decision was adduced, no such decision can 
be adduced. Therefore he cannot appeal to the word of 
God, for such appeal would be a mere begging of the 
question. 

Will he go further, and contend that a national coun- 
cil is competent to declare authoritatively the word 
of God, and to determine what is or is not heresy ; 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 63 
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and say, that the national council of England con- 
demned Rome as heretical, and therefore the Church 
of England was not guilty of schism in separating from 
the Roman communion? We have too much confi- 
dence in his principles as a sound Churchman to believe 
that he will take this ground; but if he should, we 
reply, — 

1. That it contradicts the acknowledged principles of 
the Church, according to which it is only a universal 
council that is competent to declare what is or is not 
heresy ; and a national council, when it goes beyond 
matters of local discipline, is of no authority, unless its 
decisions are accepted or assented to by the Universal 
Church. But, waiving this, we deny, — 

2. That the Church of England proceeded by the 
authority of even anational council. First, no council, 
provincial, national, or ecumenical, is really a council, 
unless convened by legal warrant from the chief pastor 
of the Church. The Church is an independent polity 
in itself, and in no sense dependent on the civil govern- 
ment. ‘The authority of the council is not derived 
from the emperor or prince by whose permission or 
edict it is assembled, but from the official head of the 
ecclesiastical corporation. The consent or warrant of 
the prince is essential only so far as concerns the peace- 
able assembling of the council, and so far as the council 
may deliberate on matters purely temporal. Now in 
England, at the time of the Reformation, no legal 
council was called, for none was called by the consent 
or warrant of the authority competent to convoke a 
council. But waiving this, in point of fact, the con- 
demnation of Rome was not pronounced by a council, 
nor was the separation authorized by a council, but 
by act of parliament. 'There may have been a convo- 
cation, but every body knows that there was no free 
council. ‘The whole matter was begun, carried on, and 
completed, by the authority of the king and parliament, 
an authority unknown to the ecclesiastical corporation. 
Bishop Jewell, in his Apology of the Church of Eng- 
land, says, — 
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‘“‘ Neither have we done that we have done altogether with- 
out bishops, or without a council. The matter hath been 
treated in open parliament, with long consultation, and before 
a notable synod and convocation.” 


On which the editor of the edition before us, the 
present Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of 
Maryland, remarks, — 


‘“« Jewell’s cause would have been no worse, if it had wanted 
this plea. The best friends of the Church of England have 
ever been ready to acknowledge, that it would have been 
happy, had parliament possessed a far less conspicuous share in 
its reformation. The measure was one of necessity; for al- 
though the great body of the people, and the principal nobility, 
were friendly to the reformation, yet a large majority of the 
clergy retained their attachment to the distinguishing dogmas 
of popery, and were strenuous in their opposition to the meas- 
ures which were taken for their suppression. Left to them- 
selves, they would, in all probability, have quietly relapsed into 
submission to the yoke of Rome. Lay 1NFLUENCE WAS EM- 
PLOYED BY THE PROVIDENCE OF Gop (!) TO EFFECT THE PURI- 
FICATION OF His Cuurcu,” * 


Here the great and important fact is admitted. The 
separation was not by authority of the Church of Eng- 
land, quoad Church; for, if left to herself, she would 
have continued in the communion of Rome. The 
separation was effected by day influence, an influence, 
as such, not recognized in the Church of God, which 
vests the authority, not in the laity, but in the pastors 
and teachers. The simple fact is, a portion of the 
laity of England, wielding the civil authority, aided by 
a few of the clergy, against the wishes and convictions 
of the Church of England, violently separated her from 
the communion of Rome. Let it not, then, be said, that 
it was done by a free council deliberately convicting 
Rome of heresy, and therefore forbidding communion 
with her. No council ever met in England during the 
sixteenth century, that would, if free, have passed any 
condemnation on the Church of Rome. By what 


* Apology of the Church of England. By John Jewell, Bishop 
of Salisbury. New-York: 1831. pp. 192, 193. 
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authority, then, of the Church, has Rome ever been 
declared heretical, and a solid ground of separation from 
her communion established? By none at all. 

But The Churchman goes further, and contends that 
the Church of England has never separated from the 
communion of the Catholic Church. ‘ We deny,” he 
says, ‘‘that the Church of England has ever separated 
itself from the rest of the Universal Church ; and we 
deny that the rest of the Universal Church, acting in 
its corporate capacity, has ever separated from the 
Church of England.” ‘To this we reply, — 

1. That the Church of England, in separating from 
the communion of the Church of Rome, while that 
Church was, as we have seen it was at the time of the 
separation, an integral part of the Catholic Church, did 
separate from the communion of the Catholic Church. 
So long as the Church of Rome was unconvicted of 
schism or heresy before a competent tribunal, separation 
from it was separation from the Catholic Church. But 
particular churches, according to the acknowledged 
constitution of the Church, intercommune through their 
bishops or chief pastors. Consequently, to withdraw 
from the communion of a bishop or chief pastor is to 
withdraw from the communion of the Church over 
which he presides. But The Churchman confesses 
that the Church of England did separate from the 
communion of the Pope or Bishop of Rome. There- 
fore, it separated from the communion of the Church of 
Rome. ‘Therefore, again, it separated from the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church, of which the Church 
of Rome was an integral member. But we reply, — 

2. That, whether by her own act or that of the Uni- 
versal Church, the Church of England 7s separated from 
the communion of the Catholic Church. T'he Church- 
man, We presume, will not contend that his Church is 
in communion with the non-episcopal Churches, whose 
orders it does not recognize. It certainly is not in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome, or with any of the 
particular Churches, such as the Spanish, the Gallican, 
the German, &c., which recognize the authority of the 
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Holy See. Nor is it in communion with the Greek 
Church, the Armenian, the Nestorian, or any of the 
Eastern Churches, which are not in communion with 
Rome. There is no Church that intercommunes with 
the Anglican. As a question of fact, it is a solitary 
Church, extending communion to, and receiving it from, 
no other Christian body on earth. Now, of two things, 
one: Either the Church of England, as existing in the 
British dominions and in this country, is the one Holy 
Catholic Church, the Church corporation in its unity 
and integrity, or it is a body distinct and apart from 
the Holy Catholic Church. It is not the first, by the 
confession of The Churchman, and of all Anglicans, 
none of whom dare call it the whole Catholic Church, 
or pretend that it is any thing more than a part, a branch, 
of the Catholic Church. It is not a part or branch, be- 
cause the parts or branches all intercommune, and it, 
as we have seen, communes with no ecclesiastical body 
but itself. ‘Then we are forced to adopt the second 
conclusion, that it is a body distinct and separate from 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

Now, it matters not whether this separation be by 
her own act, or by that of the Catholic Church. She is 
in either case alike a schismatic body. If she has sepa- 
rated herself by her own act, she is guilty of schism ; 
and if she has been excluded from the communion of 
the Catholic Church by an act of the Catholic Church, 
she has been excluded by the competent authority, and 
is schismatic by judgment of the Universal Church. 
How will the Church extricate herself from this dilem- 
ma? It is in vain that she attempts to deny the fact of 
the entire separation between her and all other Churches 
extant, for the fact of such separation is unquestion- 
able; and this fact proves of itself, either that she is 
the one Holy Catholic Church, or no part of it. 

Will The Churchman contend that the separation 
does not really exist, because there can be pleaded no 
formal act of the Church of England separating herself 
from the communion of other Churches, and none of 
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other Churches separating themselves from hers? We 
reply, first, that a formal act to this effect is not neces- 
sary. ‘The separation exists as a fact, and is acquiesced 
in by the whole body of the Anglican Church, which 
is prima facie evidence of her approval of it. It is 
acquiesced in, assented to, by all other Churches, which 
is all that is needed on their part. The universal acqui- 
escence or assent of the whole Church is always taken 
and deemed to be the decision of the Church. 

But we reply, secondly, that it is not true that there 
is no formal act, on the part of England, of separation 
from the Catholic Church, and that there is none on the 
part of the Catholic Church cutting her off from the 
Catholic communion. She herself, as an integral mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church, declared the Greek Church 
to be in a state of schism, and therefore could not 
commune with her, after her separation from Rome, 
without being guilty of schism by her own judgment 
and confession. 'The same may be said, so far as con- 
cerns all the Eastern Churches condemned as heretics 
or schismatics prior to 1534, when she formally broke 
with Rome. By the formal act of her parliament, in 
1534, when she abolished the authority of the Pope, 
not in temporal matters only, but also in spiritual mat- 
ters, and made a layman the supreme head of the 
Church in all matters, spiritual as well as temporal, she 
formally separated herself from the communion of Rome, 
and from all the Churches continuing in that commun- 
ion. Then, on the other hand, nobody can deny that 
she is, if not by name, at least in fact, condemned, and 
cut off from the communion of the Catholic Church by 
the Council of Trent, accepted, so far as the present 
question is concerned, by all the Churches, except those 
whom she herself had, prior to her separation, condemned 
or disowned as heretics or schismatics. If the Catholic 
Church existed anywhere out of England, it was rep- 
resented in the T'ridentine Council, and expressed its 
judgment in that Council, either then formally, or since 
virtually, by accepting its decrees. But it did exist out 
of England by her own confession. ‘Then, inasmuch 
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as she was virtually condemned in that Council, she has 
been condemned by the Catholic Church. 

But perhaps T'he Churchman will contend, that his 
Church is in communion, if not with existing ecclesias- 
tical bodies, at least with the primitive Catholic Church. 
The Church is catholic, in time as well as in space ; 
and the body in communion with the primitive Church 
is by that fact in communion with the Catholic Church, 
although it should not bein communion with any other 
extant body. But the Church is a body corporate, and 
must needs exist, if catholic, in time as well as in space, 
asa perpetual organic body. It can never disappear 
from the earth as an organic body. That body which 
remains in communion with the primitive Church con- 
tinues and perpetuates it by regular succession. If the 
Church of England do this, it is the Catholic Church, 
and it, and such particular bodies as are in communion 
with it, are not only Catholic, but the whole Catholic 
body. This argument, then, proves nothing, for it 
proves too much. It proves that the Church of Eng- 
land is the Catholic Church in its unity and integrity, 
which is more than she claims. She must either say 
boldly, that she is the one Universal Church, or aban- 
don this argument, and admit that she is no part of the 
Universal Church. 

We stated in our former article, that the Church of 
England was not competent to sit in judgment on the 
Church of Rome and her bishop, because Rome and 
her bishop were the acknowledged centre and head, 
under Christ, of the ecclesiastical corporation. ‘To do 
so would be for the part to sit in judgment on the 
whole, which is not allowable; and furthermore, the 
Church of England could not be legally convoked as 
an ecclesiastical court without the authority and con- 
sent of Rome and her bishop. Whether this was the 
original constitution of the Church or not, such had 
been its constitution for many ages, and no authority 
below that of the Universal Church was competent to 
set it aside, or to adopt a new constitution. The 
Churchman appears to have felt the force of the 
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argument ; and therefore denies positively, that the 
Church of England ‘has ever sat in judgment, not 
merely on the Church Universal, but even on the 
Church of Rome, or refused its communion.” We are 
not a little surprised at this statement. We presume 
The Churchman will not quibble on the fact, whether 
it was the Church of England, or the Parliament, that 
adopted the Thirty-nine Articles. In strictness, we 
own they were imposed on the Church by lay authori- 
ty ; but the Church, in accepting and subscribing to 
them, made herself responsible for them. Now, in 
these articles we find several very positive condemna- 
tions of the Church of Rome. We read in the nine- 
teenth article, ‘‘ As the Church of Hierusalem, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch have erred, so also the Church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in their living and manner 
of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.”’ Here is 
a judgment rendered. Again, article twenty-two: 
“The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, 
worshipping, and adoration, as well of images as of 
relics, and also invocation of saints, is a fond thing, 
vainly invented and grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God.” 
Is not here a judgment of condemnation of the Roman 
communion ? 

Does not the Church of England refuse the Roman 
communion? What communion has there been be- 
tween the two Churches since the days of Elizabeth? 
Does the Church of England recognize the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of Rome, or Rome that of England? Do 
the bishops of one Church receive ‘the letters dismis- 
sory of the bishops of the other”? Not at all. Nay, 
the Church of England in her 27th canon, by implica- 
tion, at least, declares all adherents to the Roman -com- 
munion schismatics, and forbids the minister from 
communicating to them the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘The Church of England has never refused 
the communion of Rome! If so, would King James, 
the British Solomon, the supreme head of the Church 
of England, have discoursed in the following manner ? 
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“As I have said in Parliament-house, I can love the person 
of a Papist, being otherwise a good man and honestly bred, 
never having knowen any other religion; but the person of an 
Apostate Papist I hate. And surely for those Polypragmaticke 
Papists, I would you would studie out some severe punishment 
for them; for they keepe not infection in their owne hearts onely, 
but infect others, our good subjects. And that which I say for 
Kecusants, that same I say for Papists. I confesse, I am loth 
to hang a priest [a Roman Catholic] onely for religion sake, 
and saying masse; but if he refuse the Oath of Allegeance 
(which, let the Pope and all the devils in Hell say what they 
will) yet (as you finde by my booke and by divers others, is 
merely civill) those that refuse the Oath and are Polypragmat- 
icke Recusants ; I leave them to the law ; it is no persecution, 
but good justice. 

« And those priests, also, that out of my Grace and Mercie 
have been let goe out of prisons, and banished, upon condition 
not to returne ; aske mee no questions touching these, quit me of 
them, and let me not heare of them: And tothem I joyne those 
that breake prison; for such priests as the prison will not 
hold, it is a plaine sign that nothing will hold them but a halter. 
Such are no Martyrs, that refuse to suffer for their conscience. 
Paul, notwithstanding the doores were open, would not come 
foorth. And Peter came not out of prison till led by the An- 
gel of God, But these wil goe foorth, though with the angel 
of the Divell.” * 


If the Church of England accepts the Roman com- 
munion, why has she kept, and why does she still keep 
up, an independent church establishment in Ireland, at 
an enormous expense, and to the great vexation of the 
immense majority of the Irish people? Really, The 
Churchman is joking us, and trying to see how we 
shall contrive to prove what is as obvious to all eyes as 
is the fact that the sun is round. 

‘‘What order of the Universal Church,” asks T'he 
Churchman, “has the Church of England ever vio- 
lated?’? We answer, she has violated the order of the 
Universal Church itself, by bringing the spiritual corpo- 
ration into subjection to the civil ; which she did when 








* “ His Majestie’s Speach in the Starre-Chamber, the xx. of 
June, Anno 1616. Imprinted at London, by Robert Barker, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie.” 
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she made the king, the civil ruler, a layman, supreme 
head of the Church, and conferred on him, not only 
the management of Church temporalities, but supreme 
authority in spirituals also, as was done by act of Par- 
liament, in its session from November 3 to December 
18, 1534, substantially confirmed under Elizabeth in 
1559, ordained in the first canon of The Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Church of England, 
and proclaimed by James the First in his preface to T'he 
Book of Common Prayer, in 1603. By this, the in- 
dependence of the Church as a body politic, complete 
in itself, is destroyed, and the exercise of pastoral func- 
tions, necessary to its very being, is made to depend on 
the good-will and pleasure of the prince. No bishop 
can be chosen in the Church of England without a 
congé d’élire from the king to the chapter, or conse- 
crated without his permission, or have jurisdiction but 
according to his pleasure. Is this compatible with the 
constitution of the Church as an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion? Is this according to primitive usage? Did the 
Apostles recognize the authority of the Roman empe- 
ror, in choosing and consecrating bishops, and in con- 
ferring on them spiritual jurisdiction? 'The most that 
the Church has ever conceded to princes, the most that 
it ever can concede without being suicidal, is to permit 
them to put the bishop into the possession of the tem- 
poralities of his see; and even this, which leaves the 
spiritualities untouched, is quite too much. It is true, 
the prince may have endowed the see; but the en- 
dowment, when made, becomes a vested right of the 
Church, and ought to pass under the exclusive control 
of the spiritual authority, the temporal power having 
rightfully no authority in the matter, but simply that 
of protecting the Church in the peaceful and full pos- 
session and management of it. But, even admitting 
that the temporal power may retain the control of it, 
or may even -resume it, without breaking the order or 
constitution of the Chur: i, it assuredly cannot go fur- 
ther, and claim authority as to the persons who shall 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction, or to prescribe the condi- 
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tions on which spiritual jurisdiction shall be exercised, 
without striking at the very foundation and existence 
of the Church as a corporation complete in itself. 

The Church of England has also broken the order 
of the Universal Church, by declaring herself, as an 
ecclesiastical polity, independent of the Universal 
Church; which she did when she threw off the au- 
thority of Rome, and prohibited the recognition of 
any authority, spiritual or temporal, not within the 
realm. For the Church is a single corporate body, one 
and catholic, not an aggregation of separate and inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical polities. She broke the unity of 
the corporation by asserting the principle of Indepen- 
dency ; for, if the corporation be a single corporation, it 
can have only asingle government, which must ramify 
through all the members, in due subordination, from a 
common centre, binding them all into the unity of the 
body. ‘This fact is of itself decisive, and alone con- 
victs the Anglican Church of schism. 

The Church of England has, furthermore, broken 
the order of the Church in its rejection of the authority 
of the archbishop of Rome as primate of the Western 
Churches, of which we are not aware that it has ever 
been denied that the Church of England was one. 
What were the rights and immunities of the primate 
may be somewhat uncertain ; but it is evident from the 
sixth canon of the Council of Nice, whatever view 
we may take of that canon, that the primate had some 
authority over the Churches within his jurisdiction. 
But the Church of England threw off all authority not 
within the realm, and therefore rejected the authority 
of the archbishop of Rome as Primate no less than as 
Pope. This is so obvious to all who know any thing 
of what is called the English Reformation, that the 
assertion of T'he Churchman, and the authorities he 
quotes to prove that the Church of England still admits 
the primacy of Rome, are without force, and we are 
not a little startled to find any Anglican divine pre- 
tending to the contrary. If the primacy means any 
thing more than the chief place in the procession, — 
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and that it isa primacy of authority, not of mere or- 
der, the sixth canon of the Council of Nice fully estab- 
lishes, — we all know that the Church of England has 
rejected it, and she has even in fact rejected it asa 
simple primacy of order, and ought to reject it, to be 
consistent with herself, since she officially in her Hom- 
ilies, and semi-officially in Jewell’s Apology, treats the 
Pope as Antichrist. We have no doubt that many 
members of the Anglican Church deeply regret their 
state of ecclesiastical isolation, and would gladly return 
to the communion of Rome, and accept, not the prima- 
cy merely, but also the papacy; but it is hardly laud- 
able in them to attempt to deceive themselves or others 
by, concealing or disavowing facts which stand recorded 
against them. 

The Churchman asks again, “ What definition of 
faith the Church of England has ever rejected.”” She 
has rejected ‘Transubstantiation, and, in point of fact, 
the Real Presence. We are not ignorant of what the 
Oxford divines allege on this point, but we appeal to 
the symbols of the Church herself. She admits no 
change in the elements, which remain after consecra- 
tion bread and wine as they were before ; and the only 
presence of Christ she admits at all is not, strictly 
speaking, a presence of Christ in the sacrament, but in 
the soul of the faithful communicant. The faithful, 
indeed, partake, in a mysterious manner, of the body of 
Christ ; but to the wicked, as we collect from her Arti- 
cles, Catechism, and Homilies, there is no presence of 
the Lord’s body, but the mere outward sign of the 
sacrament, to wit, the bread and the wine ; and, con- 
sequently, the wicked who partake of these are not to 
be condemned for eating unworthily, not discerning 
the Lord’s body, since it would be absurd, nay, unjust, 
to condemn them for not discerning the Lord’s body 
where not present. She rejects also the sacrifice of the 
Mass, deprives herself of both altar and victim, and of 
the means of replenishing her divine life at its Infinite 
Source. She rejects five out of the seven sacraments, 
and mutilates the two she retains. She rejects the 
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Catholic doctrine of works, prayers for the dead, pur- 
gatory, reverence and invocation of saints, &c. 

But we did not, in our argument, charge the Angli- 
can Church with heresy, but with schism. We of 
course believe the Church of England to be heretical 
as well as schismatic, and though we do not look upon 
her as having lapsed so far into heresy as some of her 
sister Protestant Churches, yet we are far from holding 
her sound in the faith. But on this point we have, for 
the present, no controversy with T'he Churchman. 
We will willingly consent to discuss this point here- 
after ; but at present we will consent to no new issue. 
Our objections to the Anglican Church were not based 
on its supposed unsoundness in the faith. We charged 
it with being schismatic, which it may well be with- 
out being heretical. Nor did we, in fact, charge it 
with being absolutely schismatic, but only so in case 
we adopt the principles of the Oxford divines, that 
the Church is a corporatign, and, therefore, must needs 
be one in the unity of the corporation, and then in 
its corporate authority, as well as one in the unity 
of faith and charity. Now, if the Church be a single 
corporation, that is, a single body corporate or politic, 
as it must be if it is one corporation, and not an assem- 
blage of corporations, the Anglicans, in breaking the 
unity of the corporation, and declaring their Church an 
independent corporation, as we all know they did, were 
suilty of schism. Now, is the Church a corporation, 
or is it not? Is ita single corporation, or is it an as- 
semblage or collection of distinct and independent 
corporations? If you say the latter, you deny the unity 
of the Church as a corporation, and assert Indepen- 
dency, which, in principle, is repugnant to all ecclesi- 
astical authority, to the Church itself as an authorita- 
tive body. If you say the former, then is the Church 
of England this ecclesiastical corporation, or is it not ? 
It is not, by the confession of The Churchman itself. 
Is it, then, a member of that corporation? We answer, 
it is nota member. It can be a member only on con- 
dition of being joined to the body, and participating in 
its authority. The government of France is not a 
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member of that of Great Britain, nor the government 
of Great Britain a member of that of France, because 
they are two distinct, independent governments, and 
neither participates in the authority of the other. But 
the Church of England is a distinct, independent polity, 
participating in the authority of no other body, and hold- 
ing communion with the authority of no body but itself. 
It, therefore, is not a member of the Catholic body. It, 
since it is an independent body, either is that corpora- 
tion in its unity and totality, or no part of it. It is not 
it, and therefore is no part of it, but another and a 
totally distinct body. This is the inevitable conclusion 
to which we must come, if we adopt the doctrine that 
the Church is a single corporate body. Now, it is to 
this point we wish 7'he Churchman to confine his atten- 
tion; to the argument we have here summed up, we 
wish him to reply. We tell him that the claim of his 
Church to absolute independency as an ecclesiastical 
polity negatives its claim to ge a member of the eccle- 
siastical corporation ; and as he himself concedes that it 
is not the Church in its unity and totality, we demand 
of him to show us how it can be other than a totally 
distinct and separate body from the Church of Christ, 
without denying the unity of the Catholic Church as a 
body corporate, and asserting the principle of Indepen- 
dency, which he must concede to be destructive of all 
rule and of all unity of the governing body. When he 
has answered this demand, we will go into the question 
of heresy, and discuss the question, whether his Church 
is sound in the faith or not, to his heart’s content. 

Our limits do not permit us to remark on all the state- 
ments in The Churchman’s reply to us, that we could 
wish to notice; but there is one statement of so extra- 
ordinary a character, that we cannot let it pass without 
comment. 


*« As to appointments and investments,” he says, ‘ it should 
be remembered that the Church of England made no new law, 
and asserted no new liberty, at the time of the Reformation ; 
the parliamentary statutes on this subject being merely declara- 
tive of old laws which had been continuously asserted in almost 
every successive reign, from the time when the exercise of these 
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powers in England was first claimed by the Pope. Neither is 
it correct to say, that, in revoking these powers from the court 
of Rome, the Church of England yielded them to the temporal 
power as such ; for the representatives of the temporal power 
were then a portion of the Church, and, in suffering appointments 
and investments to revert to the crown, the Church of Eng- 
land did no more than acknowledge the element of lay co- 
operation in the management of Church temporalities.” 


This statement opens up a great subject, into the dis- 
cussion of which we cannot now enter. We can only re- 
mark, that it is hardly true, to say that the Church of Eng- 
land made “ no new law, and asserted no new liberty, at 
the time of the Reformation.” ‘The old laws, to which 
allusion is made, were, in the first place, never assented 
to by the Church; and it may be a question, whether, 
the connexion of the Church with the state then existing 
considered, the protest of the Pope was not sufficient to 
destroy their force as laws ; and, in the second place, they 
were never executed, but had been suffered from the 
first to remain on the statute-book a mere dead letter. 
They had never been laws in force in the realm. They 
were merely acts of the temporal government, and 
could, therefore, have been rightfully enforced, even at 
best, only so far as they concerned the temporalities of 
the Church. ‘The temporal government never had in 
England, or in any other country, the right to make 
laws touching the spiritualities of the Church. But 
these laws did touch the spiritualities of the Church, 
and were therefore, so far at least, null and void from 
the beginning, de jure, as they proved to be de facto. 

The Churchman does not state the case correctly, 
when he says, that, ‘in suffering appointments and in- 
vestments to revert to the crown, the Church of Eng- 
land did no more than acknowledge the element of lay co- 
operation in the management of Church temporalities.”’ 
We surely need not tell him that investment carries with 
it spiritual jurisdiction. It was on this fact that the 
Pope grounded the right of the spiritual government to 
invest, and denied it to the temporal government. If 
the temporal government grant investiture, it confers 
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spiritual jurisdiction, which gives it complete control 
in spirituals as well as in temporals. ‘To say that the 
giving of this right to the crown was merely acknowledg- 
ing ‘‘ the element of lay codperation in the management 
of Church temporalities,” is an assertion hardly com- 
patible with a correct knowledge and faithful statement 
of the real points involved in the controversy. 

But we have no space left us for further remarks. We 
confess, that, the more closely we examine the claims 
of the Church of England, the more untenable we find 
them. We had almost worked ourselves into the desire 
to connect ourselves with that Church; and we are not 
certain but we should have so done, had it not been for 
the Letters of Bishop Hopkins, which we found our- 
selves unable to refute on Anglican principles. We 
confess that Bishop Hopkins appears to us to be true to 
his Church, and to interpret her constitution and doc- 
trines according to the genuine principles of its founders. 
His brethren, who differ from him, have more with 
which we sympathize than he has ; but they are, in our 


judgment, less faithful to Anglicanism. 'They would: 


fain have us receive their Church as Catholic, and dis- 
ingenuously in their publications call it Catholic ; but 
it isa Protestant Church, Protestant in spirit, in doc- 
trine, in position, and in name, and we cannot reconcile 
it to our sense of honesty and frankness to seek to call 
it by any other name. It seems to us ridiculous to call 
it Catholic. 

Even The Churchman itself calls its Church ‘“ The 
Reformed Catholic Church,” which admits its falli- 
bility ; for if it had not been fallible, it could never 
have needed reforming; and being fallible, who shall 
assure us that it may not need reforming again? Thisis 
enough for us. We have been forced by our own errors, 
mistakes, misapprehensions, self-contradictions, and fre- 
quent changes of opinion on all subjects, even the 
most vital, to. admit that our own reason alone is not 
adequate to settle the great questions which concern 
our peace and salvation. We must have a guide, but 
do not mock us with a fallible guide. Talk not to us 
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f achurch, unless you have an infallible church to 
vffer us. We have followed a fallible guide long 
enough. We believe Christ did found an infallible 
church, rendered infallible by his perpetual presence and 
supervision. 'To that church we willingly yield obe- 
dience. But your church is not it; for yours, by your 
confession, is fallible. We have, therefore, been obliged 
to look beyond Anglicanism, to a church which at 
least claims to be infallible, and which demands our 
obedience only on the ground that it is infallible. 
Believing, as we do, that the Church of Christ is in- 
fallible, and authoritative because infallible, we have 
no sympathy with those who seek to restrain its au- 
thority as a body politic. It is a kingdom supreme 
and complete in itself, established and endowed by 
Christ, its Founder and invisible Governor, for the ex- 
press purpose of governing mankind. All attempts to 
control it, to restrain its free action, or to bring it into 
subjection to any authority foreign to itself, we look 
upon as treason against the Eternal King, and as a be- 
trayal of the true interests of man and society. All 
such attempts are wrong in principle, and necessarily 
disastrous in their results, of which the history of the 
Greek and Anglican Churches affords us striking proofs. 
Let civil governors and temporal princes learn this, and 
cease from their insane warfare against the Lord and 
his Anointed. It was the madness of the court of 
Constantinople that drew the Greek Church into schism, 
and ruined the Eastern empire, or at least deprived the 
Church of the power to convert its conquerors. It was 
the mad ambition of European princes, seeking to make 
the Church their tool, that fostered the spirit which 
effected the Protestant schism, which, however much 
its children may sing its praises, has already proved a 
serious calamity, and will yet be looked upon as the 
severest curse that could have befallen the nations in- 
volved in its guilt. 

Nor have we any sympathy with the war of The 
Churchman against the papacy, and, whether we find 
few Romanists‘or many to go with us, we would not 
VOL. I. NO. Iv. 
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destroy the papacy, nor lessen in the least the power of 
the Pope, if we could. We dare be known to be one 
of those who believe that the papal authority is none 
too great ; and we fully believe, if the all but martyred 
Gregory the Seventh had succeeded in securing to the 
Church the independence he asserted, and for which he 
struggled through life, a far different and a far happier 
world had been realized for us and our children. We 
fear not the power, but the weakness, of the papacy ; and 
we have no sympathy with those who would make the 
Pope a mere presiding officer, and only allow him the 
place of honor at the feast, or in the procession. We 
find Anglicanism more objectionable in its rejection of 
the papacy than in any thing else. This was its primal 
sin, its mother error, from which has come, as a natural 
progeny, its whole brood of errors. Had it not been 
for the papacy, the Church, humanly speaking, had 
failed long ere this. In the institution and preservation 
of the papacy, we see the especial providence of God. 
We shrink not from the abused name of Papist ; and 
we only regret that the ambition and wickedness of 
civil rulers have been able to prevent the papacy from 
doing all the good it has attempted. No man must 
think to frighten us by the ery of “ Popery.” Happy 
are we to acknowledge the authority of the Holy Father ; 
more happy shall we be, if we can so live as to secure 
his blessing. 

We have spoken freely to the editor of T’he Church- 
man, whom we respect as a man and a theologian. We 
await his reply. 


Art. IV. —‘“ A Tariff for Revenue, with Discrimina- 


tion in Favor of Protection.” 


WHILE we are in the midst of an important presi- 
dential election, it may be thought to be an ill moment 
for the discussion of great questions of government or 
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legislation ; but ill as the moment may be, we cannot 
refrain from offering a few remarks on the Protective 
Policy. We were led, by information on which we 
supposed we might rely, to assert in our last Number, 
in the article on The Presidential Nominations, that Mr. 
Polk, the Democratic candidate, was “ sound in his po- 
litical views,” which of course meant that his political 
views accorded with our own ; but we now find, from 
a letter of his, written and published since his nomi- 
nation, that, though opposed to the present tariff, he is 
in favor of a tariff which discriminates in favor of 
home industry. 

We shall probably give Mr. Polk our vote, for we 
believe he possesses high executive talents, and his 
views on the Bank and Texas questions are sound, and 
nothing would be gained to the country or to, Republi- 
canism by opposing him; but we owe it to ourselves, 
and to that portion of the Republican party whose 
views we may be supposed to represent, to protest 
against his doctrine of discrimination for protection. 
We see no sense or justice in opposing the Whigs for 
their protective policy, if we are to adopt, in principle, 
the same policy. The father of the so-called ‘“‘ Ameri- 
cansystem ”’ contends simply for “ a revenue tariff, with 
discrimination in favor of home industry”; and Mr. 
Polk, if we understand him, also contends for “a rev- 
enue tariff, with discrimination in favor of home in- 
dustry.”” Where is the difference? A revenue tariff, 
with discrimination for protection, is also a favorite cry 
with not a few of our leading Democratic journals ; 
and some of them go so far as to claim the merit to 
their own party of having passed the present iniquitous 
tariff, because a few traitors to the party and the coun- 
try voted for it. Now, we wish to know, if the Repub- 
lican party is in favor of the protective policy ? 

‘‘Q, no! the Republican party is opposed to the Whig 
policy of a protective tariff, and in favor only of a 
revenue tariff, which shall discriminate in favor of 
protection.” But this is precisely the Whig policy, and 
what Mr. Clay himself says. ‘ O, but the Whigs are in 
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favor of protecting only one or two interests, and we are 
in favor of protecting all interests alike.” But, my dear 
friends, with your leave, this is nonsense, and you can- 
not ask us to believe that you really hold it to be pos- 
sible to lay a discriminating tariff which shall afford a 
positive protection to all the leading interests of the 
country. Protection is afforded to one interest only by 
means of a direct or indirect bounty which the govern- 
ment grants it; and this bounty must be obtained by the 
imposition of a tax on some other interest or interests 
than the one protected. It is absurd to talk of protect- 
ing all interests alike. This our Democratic friends 
know as well as we. Why, then, do they use this lan- 
guage ? 

We have been abused for our want of confidence in 
the people ; but we will assure our traducers that we 
have never yet so wanted confidence in the people as 
to be afraid to trust them with our honest convictions ; 
nor have we ever yet felt that it was necessary to 
amuse them with sophisms, or to undertake to cheat 
them into the support of truth and justice. It is not 
we who want confidence in the people, but they who 
dare not avow their honest convictions to the people, 
and, to call things by their right names, those anti-tariff 
men, who are afraid, if they avow the policy they be- 
lieve the true one, the people will go against them. 
We are not a little impatient with this unfair dealing 
with the people. We, as one of the people, demand on 
the part of all men, no matter how high or how low, 
frankness and honesty; and especially do we demand 
of the politician who solicits our suffrages a plain, 
honest, frank statement of the policy he really and truly 
approves, and wishes to see adopted. We despise the 
meanness, we detest the wickedness, of attempting to 
get into power by false pretences, by double dealing, 
by concealing our views, or using language which 
permits the inference, that we are in favor of one thing, 
while we are really in favor of another. Success by 
such means is more dishonorable, more fatal, than de- 
feat. Better to be defeated fighting for your principles, 
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than to succeed by abandoning them. Politicians, as 
well as other folks, have great need to learn that 
honesty is the best policy, ay, and that there is a Moral 
Governor who will not suffer the wicked to prosper, 
who will confound the wisdom of the crafty, and bring 
to naught the counsels of the ungodly. 

The so-called “‘ American system ”’ is the most ini- 
quitous and ruinous policy it is possible to devise. It 
is evil in its inception, in its progress, and in its ter- 
mination. No good does or can result from it to any 
section of the country, or to any individual at home 
or abroad. Weare much mistaken, if this is not the 
real belief of the great body of the Republican party ; 
and yet not a man, or hardly a man of them, north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, will venture to say so. Presses, 
conducted by high-toned free-trade men, will talk about 
‘‘ discrimination in favor of our own industry,” “a 
judicious tariff,’ a tariff which protects all interests 
alike.” Now this is really too bad. Has it really come 
to this, that men are so greedy of office, so eager to 
share in government plunder, that they are willing to 
accept office at the sacrifice of their principles? Has 
it come to this, that we have no principle but to get into 
office if we can? We fear that it has; we fear that 
honesty has no resting-place in the hearts of political 
aspirants, and that love of plunder has completely ex- 
pelled the love of country. If so, what hope is left 
us? what good is there for us? what do we lose by 
defeat? what do we gain by success ? 

We have been deeply grieved at Mr. Polk’s letter. 
We had hoped, that, with Mr. Van Buren, the “ betwixt 
and betweenity ” policy he had represented for so many 
years would retire to the shades of Lindenwold, and 
that henceforth we should be at liberty to adopt an 
open, manly, straight-forward policy, alike creditable 
to the leaders of the party, and beneficial to the coun- 
try ; but we fear that we have gained little by the ex- 
change. We have, we fear, only another disciple of 
the same school, and that the same old demagogical 
dynasty is to be renewed and perpetuated ; the same 
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dread of open, honest avowals, the same wantof confi- - 
dence in the people, the same crooked, serpentine policy, 
which caused us to be hurled from power with such 
overwhelming indignation in 1840, are to be again our 
characteristics. We are afraid that we are likely to 
prove, as a party, that we cannot profit by experience, 
and can learn no wisdom from defeat. We have not 
read, we have not heard, during the canvass, thus far, 

a single noble sentiment, or a single manly appeal. 
The whole canvass has been conducted in a tortuous 
manner, by low and demoralizing appeals, disgraceful ' 
to the actors, and deadening to the public conscience. 
We justly merit the wrath of Heaven; and should we 
fail, it would be only a righteous judgment upon us for 
our want of firm principle, nobility of soul, confidence | 
in the people, and fidelity to the sacred cause intrusted 
to our keeping. 

We hope we shall be pardoned the freedom with 
which we speak. It is no pleasant task to find fault 
with one’s political friends, but there are times when it 
is necessary todo it. The Republican party has nothing 
to fear from without, if it will but keep itself pure 
within. It never loses ground but by its own fault. 
The majority of the country is with it, and will sustain . 
it, if its leaders will be honest and faithful, liberal and 5 

‘ high-minded, bold, manly, and patriotic. But, if they : 
resort to petty shifts, to miserable expedients, to con- 
temptible sophisms, and talk one kind of language for 
one set of people, and another for another, now blowing 
hot, and now blowing cold, now saying yes, now no, 
and now yes and no, they will fail, and the glorious 
experiment of popular government will fail with them. — 

We trust that our views are too well known for us to 
be suspected of favoring the wild notions of free trade, 
advocated by the late William Leggett and others. We 
are no friends to what has been aptly termed the Let- 
us-alone policy. We believe in government, in the per- 
manent necessity of government, in a strong government, 
able to speak with authority, to command, and to enforce 
its commands. Of all evils that can befall a country, a 
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weak government is one of the greatest. Nor do we 
believe that it is never proper or necessary for govern- 
ment to interfere in the business affairs of individuals, 
or to attempt to give a new direction or a new stimulus 
to industry, or to a particular branch of industry. We 
do not base our opposition to a protective tariff on the 
ground, that individuals are the best judges of their 
own interest, and that free competition among indi- 
viduals is the best and surest means of national and 
individual prosperity. We are no believers in the 
sovereign virtue of free competition. In our judgment, 
the common reasoning on this subject is fallacious, and 
competition is productive of immense evils, if, indeed, 
of some good. ‘There are times and cases when gov- 
ernment is needed to control it, to set bounds to it ; 
when the government itself should take the initiative, 
and assume the direction. ‘There may be a branch of 
industry of great national importance, which would be 
wholly neglected, if the government should not adopt 
measures to induce the citizens to cultivate it; but 
which, when once fairly engaged in, will yield ample 
returns, and open new sources of wealth and indepen- 
dence to large masses of the people. But, if it is a 
branch of industry that needs more than a temporary 
protection from the government, it is not one of those 
which should be protected ; because, if it cannot flour- 
ish without a permanent protection, it is evidently un- 
suited to the country, and can be prosecuted only at a 
national outlay, for which no adequate return can be 
made. 

Yet, in our own country, the initiative and direction 
of the government in industrial operations can rarely, 
if ever, be necessary ; because, here, such is the activ- 
ity and enterprise of our citizens, that they stand in 
no need of a stimulus from government, but will, of 
themselves, seek out and carry on every industrial en- 
terprise by which either national or individual prosper- 
ity may be promoted. And if not, the only stimulus 
or protection to be demanded from the government 
must be demanded of the State governments, not of 
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the Federal government. ‘The State governments 
have the constitutional right to protect and foster in- 
dustry, and this is one of their chief duties. But the 
Federal government has no right to meddle with the 
subject. It is a compact between the States, formed 
for certain express purposes, and necessarily, by the 
very condition of its existence, limited in its action to 
those purposes. We cannot first determine what citi- 
zens have the right to demand of government as such, 
and then go and demand it of the Federal government ; 
for it is a special government, having only certain 
special powers, and by no means the general powers of 
government. We have the right to demand of it only 
what it has the right to do; and it has the right to do 
only what it was expressly created for the purpose of 
doing. The Federal government differs from govern- 
ment properly so called, in the fact, that it is founded 
in compact, and is therefore restricted in its powers to 
the express terms of the compact. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a government at all, but an agency, which 
certain independent governments have created for their 
common convenience and common weal. It is there- 
fore subject to the authorities which created it ; where- 
as, government, properly so called, is itself supreme, 
and gives the law, instead of receiving it. This makes 
a wide difference between the Federal government 
and the State governments, —a difference not merely 
specific, but generic. The powers of the latter are 
all the powers that belong to government, while the 
powers of the former are only the few which are ex- 
pressly delegated to it; and these it possesses not in- 
herently in its own right, for they still vest in the State 
governments, which have merely, by their ratification 
of the Federal Constitution, enacted that they shall be 
exercised by a common delegation from all the States. 
We mean not, by saying that the Federal government 
is restricted to express powers, to say that it has no 
incidental powers. It has incidental powers; but the 
incidental powers can be exercised only for the purposes 
expressed in the substantive powers. The end for 
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which the incidental power is exercised must always 
be the end specified in the substantive power; for 
any power claimed to be incidental, not necessary to 
carry into effect the substantive power, cannot be said 
to be an incidental power. For, the moment it isa 
power to effect any other end, it ceases to be incidental, 
and becomes substantive ; and then, if not expressed 
in the Constitution, it is unconstitutional, and not lawful 
to be exercised. 

Now, the power to lay a tariff for the protection of any 
branch of industry is not a substantive power in the 
Constitution, as is agreed on all hands. Consequently, 
a tariff laid for the express purpose of protection would 
be unconstitutional. The substantive power touching 
a tariff is the right to impose a tariff for revenue, and 
for revenue alone. The incidental power is the right 
to discriminate, but to discriminate only for the general 
purpose of the substantive power, — namely, revenue. 
To discriminate in favor of protection would be to 
contemplate an end not contemplated in the substan- 
tive power, and, therefore, to convert the incidental 
power into a substantive power. The right to discrim- 
inate in favor of protection, as incidental to the right to 
impose a tariff for revenue, can be claimed only on 
condition, that to discriminate for protection and to dis- 
criminate for revenue are one and the same thing. 
But to discriminate for protection is to discriminate 
against revenue. Therefore, the right to discriminate 
for protection cannot be an incident of the nght to im- 
pose a tariff for revenue. 

Here is the error of our Democratic as well as of our 
Whig politicians. The Whigs care nothing for the 
Constitution, and are not to be affected by a constitu- 
tional argument. Their principle is, to praise the Con- 
stitution in words, and to disregard it in their deeds. 
But our Democratic politicians do retain some rever- 
ence for the Constitution. 'They see clearly, that a 
tariff expressly for protection would be unconstitution- 
al; but they do not seem to see with equal clearness, 
that a tariff incidentally for protection is equally un- 
VOL. 1. NO. IV. 66 
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constitutional ; for they do not seem to be aware, that a 
tariff defeats its substantive purpose of revenue just so 
far as it incidentally discriminates effectually for pro- 
tection. A protective tariff, we all know, is repugnant 
to a revenue tariff, and defeats revenue just so far as it 
is really protective. Then, a tariff discriminating for 
protection is repugnant to a tariff for revenue, just so 
far as its discrimination is really protective. Discrimi- 
nation for revenue proceeds on principles directly op- 
posed to the principles on which proceeds discrimina- 
tion for protection. ‘This is a fact which should never 
be lost sight of. 

A protective tariff, if true to the purpose for which it 
is imposed, must needs be restricted to such foreign 
articles as come into competition with similar articles, 
the growth or manufacture of our own country ; but a 
revenue tariff, if true to its purpose, must not be so 
restricted, but must be lighter on these articles, and 
heavier on those articles which enter largely into the 
consumption of the people, and which are obtained 
only from abroad. The protective tariff must, as far 
as possible, shut out foreign importations, and secure 
the home market to the home producer; the revenue 
tariff must by no means shut out foreign productions, 
nor check importations, beyond the point where the in- 
creased rate of duty will not compensate for the dimin- 
ished imports. In discriminating, that is, in laying a 
heavier duty on some articles, and a lighter duty on 
others, the same principle must be observed. A pro- 
tective tariff lets in tea, coffee, and such articles as are 
not the growth or manufacture of this country, free of 
duty, or at a merely nominal duty; while it imposes a 
heavy tax on cottons, woollens, iron, &c. A revenue 
tariff reverses this, and taxes the first class of articles 
more heavily than the last, because, by so doing, it ob- 
tains the greater amount of revenue at the same average 
rate of duty. It is obvious, then, that a revenue tariff, 
discriminating in favor of our own industry, is uncon- 
stitutional and suicidal. Unconstitutional, because 
there is no substantive power in the Constitution to im- 
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pose a tariff for protection; and suicidal, because so far 
as protective it defeats revenue. ‘This is conclusive. 

We regret, therefore, to hear so many of our own 
political friends exclaiming, “ A revenue tariff with a 
wise discrimination for protection.” Such a tariff is 
an absurdity, and the cry tends to deceive, to produce 
a false impression, to pervert the good sense of the 
public, and to render it impossible for the friends of 
sound views on the subject to obtain a fair and candid 
hearing. We tie up our own hands, and seal our own 
lips, and can henceforth neither speak nor labor for the 
truth. Instead of enlightening the public, and correct- 
ing the false notions the protectionists industriously 
circulate, we contribute to confirm those notions, and 
suffer the people to be misled. We do immense harm 
by this false doctrine ; by seeming to countenance this 
false doctrine, we deprive ourselves of nearly all oppor- 
tunity to labor for the true doctrine. 

Nor less fallacious is this other watchword which 
some of our political friends have adopted, — ‘“‘'The 
equal protection of all the great interests of the country.” 
If this were merely an electioneering device, got up to 
counteract an opposing battle-cry, we would let it pass ; 
for we have no great disposition to interfere with the 
manner in which politicians manage elections. Still, 
we may say, in passing, that we regard all such devices 
as discreditable to those who get them up, and insult- 
ing to the people. ‘Soldiers of fortune” and fourth- 
rate politicians have a natural fondness for them, but 
rarely, after all, profit by them. If your cause will not 
stand on its own merits, bear to be stated openly, hon- 
estly, and to be advocated for what it really is in itself, 
your only wise course is to abandon it. Be ashamed to 
advocate measures you cannot avow, especially if you 
are one of those who make great professions of confi- 
dence in the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
But this is not merely an electioneering device. Hun- 
dreds and thousands are deceived by it. We do not 
suppose that the authors of it are deceived. In their 
understanding of it, it is tantamount to the cry of ‘No 
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special protection at all.”’ But the great mass of the 
people, when they find men, judged to be worthy of 
being the candidates of a great and leading party for 
the presidency, apparently contending with all serious- 
ness that all the great interests of the country should 
be protected alike, will not understand that it means, 
that the special protection now afforded to the manufac- 
turing industry should be withdrawn, but that a similar 
protection should be extended to all other branches of 
industry ; which would be very much, if it were possi- 
ble, like a realization of the Whig promises in 1840, — 
that, if the Whigs came into power, all buyers should 
be able to buy cheap, and all sellers to sell dear ! 

The proposition to afford a positive protection to all 
the great industrial interests of the country is, as we 
have said, an absurdity; for protection is, directly or 
indirectly, a bounty to the protected interest, and gov- 
ernment has nothing to give in the shape of a bounty 
to one interest except what it takes from some other 
interest or interests. The government would encourage 
the manufacture of woollens, and therefore lays a duty 
on them when imported. But it must protect all in- 
terests alike; so it lays another duty on foreign wool, 
which, by increasing the cost of the raw material, neu- 
tralizes, as far as it goes, the benefit the manufacturer 
derives from the duty on woollens. The government 
imposes a duty on foreign silks, to encourage the do- 
mestic manufacture ; and then destroys it, wholly or in 
part, by imposing another duty on the raw material, for 
the encouragement of the silk-grower. And this miser- 
able quackery is wise legislation, and supported by 
the most eminent statesmen both of the Whig and 
the Democratic party, your Clays, Websters, Polks, 
Wrights, and Buchanans! 

The government imposes a heavy duty on foreign 
goods for the benefit of domestic manufactures. But 
what is the compensating duty it can impose for the 
benefit of the agricultural community? The duty on 
imports, if it operate as a protective duty, must diminish 
their amount. It lessens the ability of the foreigner to 
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sell to us, and, consequently, his ability to buy of us. 
Its effect on our own agricultural community is, to lessen 
their ability to sell their products, by diminishing the 
foreign demand; which reduces the price they can com- 
mand for their products, at the same time that the duty 
enhances the price they must pay for every one of the 
protected articles they consume. We should like, there- 
fore, to be shown, how it is possible, in the nature of 
things, for the government to contrive any way by 
which it can relieve the agricultural community from 
the burden of the tax imposed for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. 

The manufacturing population do not and cannot, in 
a country of such vast agricultural resources as our 
own, afford an adequate home market for all our surplus 
produce. A manufacturing population, large enough to 
consume all the surplus agricultural products we could 
easily produce, would, with the present improvements 
in labor-saving machinery, be large enough to manu- 
facture the principal articles of consumption for the 
whole world, and then the manufacturers would labor 
under the difficulty of having no adequate market for 
their goods. But this is certain, our manufacturing 
towns do not and cannot furnish an adequate market 
for our surplus agricultural produce. This surplus must 
either lie on the producer’s hands, or else find a foreign 
market. But how is it to finda foreign market? For- 
eigners can buy of us only on condition of selling to 
us in return. We can refuse to buy of them only on 
condition of rendering ourselves unable to sell to them ; 
for all trade is necessarily, directly or indirectly, an 
exchange of products. Purchases depend on sales, and 
sales on purchases. If we shut the foreigner out of 
our markets, we shut ourselves out of his; if foreigners 
shut us out of their markets, they equally shut them- 
selves out of ours. But our protective duties, if they 
are really protective, restrict importations, that is, the 
sales of foreigners to us, and therefore, to precisely the 
same extent, our sales to them. Consequently, we 
restrict the foreign market to our agricultural produce 
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to exactly the same extent that we restrict the home 
market to foreign manufactures. Here is a positive dis- 
advantage to the agriculturist, for which you can give 
him no compensation. 

Nor is this the only disadvantage. The price of 
manufactures is determined by the demand for home 
consumption, and is not affected by the foreign demand ; 
as is proved by the fact, that a duty on foreign importa- 
tions can be protective. When any article, no matter 
what, depends on the foreign demand for its price, it is 
beyond the reach of protection ; for protection secures 
only the home market, but this article has already 
secured that, and demands a foreign market. But the 
price of our agricultural produce is determined, not by 
the demand for home consumption, but by the foreign 
demand, and is determined by the price we can com- 
mand for the surplus which seeks a foreign market. 
But the protective tariff lessens this foreign demand, 
and, consequently, the price the agriculturist can com- 
mand for his produce, whether at home or abroad ; for 
a lessened demand always lowers the price. Thus, 
under the protective tariff, the farmer sells less, and at 
a lower price. But the tariff raises the price of manu- 
factures ; for, if it do not, it is not protective. Conse- 
quently, under the operation of a protective tariff, the 
farmer sells less, and at a diminished profit, while at 
the same time he is compelled to pay a higher price for 
what he buys. You diminish his means, and increase 
his expenses. Here is the necessary operation of a 
tariff for the protection of manufactures. Will the 
advocates of protection tell us how they propose to 
compensate the agricultural interest ? The simple truth 
is, if you will impose a duty for the benefit of the 
manufacturing community, you must do it at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural community, for this is the only 
way in which it can be done. As honest men, you 
should, then, boldly avow, that you mean to tax the 
farmer and planter for the benefit of the manufacturer ; 
or else repeal your protective tariff, and refuse to grant 
a special protection to any industrial interest. 
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There are other interests, such as the commercial 
and navigation interests, which are also affected un- 
favorably by the protective policy, and for which there 
is no compensating advantage ; but we do not deem it 
worth our while to go into details. We have said 
enough to show the absurdity of attempting to afford 
an equal special protection to all interests. Such absurdi- 
ties are well enough when put forth by “the Farmer 
of Ashland” and his partisans, because in perfect 
keeping with their general character and professions. 
We expect from that quarter nothing more sound or more 
honest. But we do grieve to find our Republican 
friends, men who profess a better creed, and who do 
know something of political economy, suffering them- 
selves to be led away by Whig fallacies and absurdities. 
The only possible way of protecting all interests alike 
is for the government to afford special protection to 
none. ‘The only wise course for an American states- 
man to recommend to his countrymen is that of free 
commercial intercourse with all nations. We wish we 
were, as a people, wise enough and honest enough to 
refuse to raise our revenue by duties on imports, and 
to raise it only by a direct tax on property. Politicians 
may say what they please, may express all the horror 
they can contrive to affect at the proposition; but a 
direct tax on property is the only honorable, the only 
just, the only wise tax. When the revenue is raised 
directly, the government is sure to be kept pure by 
being kept poor. Each man knows how much he pays, 
and is sure to look closely after its expenditure. But 
it is, at present, idle to contend for the system of direct 
taxation. ‘That would be equal and just, and therefore 
must needs be offensive. The present system, which 
raises the revenue without any man’s knowing precisely 
how much he pays, enables the government to plunder 
the people much more effectually, and to a much 
greater extent, than it could under a system of direct 
taxation, and, what is equally to the purpose, compels 
the poor man to pay relatively altogether a larger pro- 
portion of the tax than the rich. Your Abbott Law- 
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rences pay no portion of the tax to the government, but 
receive a bounty from it; while the poor girl in their 
mills pays a tax of at least some thirty per cent. aver- 
age on every manufactured article she consumes. So, 
of course, direct taxation is out of the question. It 
would be horrible to make the rich bear their due pro- 
portion of the expenses of the government. Are not 
the poor the lowest stratum of society? On whom else, 
then, should rest its weight? But, in case we cannot 
go to direct taxation, but will continue to raise the 
revenue by imposts, we insist the duties should be laid 
on revenue principles, and for revenue alone. ‘This is 
what, and all, that the opponents of the tariff contend 
for; we are all of us willing to support a revenue tariff 
with discrimination, — but discrimination for revenue, 
not for protection. Forsuch a tariff we contend, on such 
a tariff we will insist, and decidedly, firmly, persever- 
ingly oppose the imposition of any other. No party 
can count on our support, — and we speak not merely for 
ourselves individually, for on this question we represent 
a party, —any further than it labors in good faith, 
earnestly, and perseveringly, to adjust the tariff on 
revenue principles, and on revenue principles alone. 

We have a high respect for the present candidate of 
the Democratic party. We hailed his nomination with 
pleasure ; for we thought, from such of his speeches as 
we had read, that he was opposed to a protective tariff, 
and because we trusted his nomination would prove 
the dawn of a better era. But he has seen proper to 
come out in favor of a tariff which discriminates for 
protection ; and no allegiance to party, no fear of en- 
dangering the success of the party in the election, shall 
deter us a moment from expressing our utter detestation 


of such a tariff. Nobody will suspect us of any undue 


partiality to the Whig party, or to its candidates, and 
nobody can with justice doubt our strong attachment 
to the Republican party, with which our political fortune 
is bound up; but we say boldly, that we would rather 
see our party eternally in the minority, than to see it 
acquiring power by the abandonment of one honest 
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principle, or by the adoption of a single measure of 
policy repugnant to justice, and to the real prosperity 
of the country. If we knew that our individual oppo- 
sition to a protective tariff would defeat Mr. Polk’s 
election, — on which, however, it will have no effect, 
— we would not hesitate a moment to oppose such a 
tariff. We should regret his defeat ; but we should re- 
gret the defeat of the party less than we should its ac- 
cession to power, pledged to a protective tariff, or, what 
is the same thing, to “a revenue tariff with discrimina- 
tion for the protection of home industry.” The fear 
of endangering the success of one’s party is a padlock 
to many a man’s lips. It never has been, and never 
shall be, one to ours. We do not chance to believe in 
the infallibility of parties, nor that attachment to party 
absolves a man from his individual responsibility. ‘The 
great question, which will be asked us in that day 
when we must all give an account of whatever we 
have done, will not be, Have you been true to your 
party ? but, Have you been true to the best light you 
had, or could obtain, as to what was for the true inter- 
est of your country ? 

But in concluding these brief remarks, which we are 
well aware do by no means constitute an adequate dis- 
cussion of the great subject they concern, we will 
venture to predict, that the time is not far distant, 
when the Northern manufacturers themselves will be as 
strongly opposed to the present protective tariff as we 
are. ‘These manufacturers are, no doubt, very respecta- 
ble business-men, and know something of bookkeeping, 
— very respectable citizens unquestionably, liberal, hos- 
pitable, in private life, and able and willing to entertain 
one very agreeably with good dinners, and not bad 
wines; but they are by no means so far-sighted, even 
where their own interests are concerned, as they think 
themselves, or as many others think them. They must 
remember, that their principal market must always be 
the home market ; for ours is, and can be, but one 
manufacturing nation among many. Their principal 
home market is at the South and West. Have they 
VOL. I. NO, IV. 67 
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calculated how long they are likely to keep this mar- 
ket? The Southern States are a great market for our 
manufactures, because they are great staple States ; and 
they are great staple States, because there is a foreign 
demand for their staples. Suppose this foreign demand. 
to be cut off. Suppose that India, Egypt, South Amer- 
ica, and 'T'exas, in case it is not annexed to the Union, 
should finally be able to supply, or to supply to a 
very considerable extent, the European cotton market. 
What would be the effect on the Northern manufactur- 
ing interest? On what depends the ability of the 
North to sell its manufactured goods to the West and 
South? On the ability of the West and South to sell 
their produce. But to whom? Not to us; for we can 
consume but a small portion of it. Not to themselves ; 
for they are sellers, not purchasers. 'To whom, then? 
Of course to foreigners. But suppose we exclude for- 
eign manufactures, how shall foreigners be able to buy 
the surplus produce of the South and West? If for- 
eigners cannot exchange their produce for the surplus 
produce of the South and West, the South and West 
cannot buy of us. What, then, is the necessary result? 
Why, the South and West must withdraw a portion of 
their capital now invested in agriculture, and go to man- 
ufacturing for themselves. Now, do not our manufac- 
turers perceive, that the restrictive policy they advo- 
cate, by diminishing relatively the foreign demand, 
must necessarily ere long drive the South and West 
into manufacturing in self-defence ; and that they are 
raising up arival at home for the home market, with 
whom they will find it difficult to compete? And 
when they have raised up this rival, what then will be 
their condition? They will have lost their best market, 
and will find themselves with an immense investment 
of capital in manufacturing establishments, an over- 
grown manufacturing population, and little or no de- 
mand for their goods. This is the prospect before 
them, and to this result they are hastening as fast as 
possible. Mr. Webster seems to have seen this, and in 
his famous Baltimore speech, a year and a half ago, 
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suggested, as their true friend, the only policy which 
could avert or delay it. They rejected that policy, and 
he seems to have abandoned it. ‘The time will soon 
come, but not till it is too late, when our Northern 
manufacturers will open their eyes, and begin to clamor 
for free trade, while the mighty West, having also em- 
barked in manufacturing, and holding the balance of 
power, will insist on protection. Then your Law- 
rences and their compeers, who by their wealth have 
been enabled to float to the surface of society, and who 
are looked upon as directing its current because they 
are borne on by it, will be estimated at their true value ; 
and hundreds and thousands, who have floated after 
them in the same direction, will curse the day when 
they suffered themselves to aid in fastening the iniqui- 
tous restrictive system'on the country. It is rare that 
avarice fails to overreach itself, and to bring down upon 
its own head the punishment it merits. Our manufactu- 
rers remind us of a stanza by Southey, in his and Cole- 
ridge’s Devil’s Thoughts : — 
“Down a river there plied with wind and tide 
A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil looked wise, as he saw how, the while, 


It cut its own throat. There! quoth he, with a smile, 
Goes England’s ‘ commercial prosperity.’ ” 


And so our manufacturers, swimming with wind and 
tide down the river, are cutting their own throats ; but 
before they have fairly done it, they will have become 
so involved in the whole industrial system of the coun- 
try, and all the other industrial interests of the country 
will become so mixed up with the manufacturing inter- 
est, that their ruin will only make matters worse. It 
is not yet, perhaps, if we were wise, too late to remedy 
the evil; but we confess, that we “hope against 
hope”; that we see little prospect of the remedy’s 
being applied in season, and that we turn pretty much 
in despair from the government. ‘The fatal error has 
been committed, and we do not believe that there re- 
mains virtue enough in the community to retrieve it. 
We are a nation of mammpn-worshippers, and there is 
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no good for us till we forsake our idolatry, and return 
to the worship of God, which we show no signs of 
being likely to do. In the mean time, hoping always 
that Providence may interpose to arrest the evil before 
it is past remedy, nothing remains for those of us who 
see the evil, and would make our country great, glori- 
ous, virtuous, and happy, but to keep on our way, 
sowing, it may be, in discouragement and grief, but 
trusting still to Him who permitteth not a sparrow to 
fall without his notice, that in due time we shall reap 
if we faint not. 





Arr. V.— Might and Right. By a Rhode Islander. 
Providence: A. H. Stillwell. 1844. 12mo. pp. 324. 


Ir is no pleasant task to us to review this work, a 
professed history of the proceedings of the late Suffrage 
Party in Rhode Island. It is a work written with in- 
tense feeling, and very considerable ability, by one for 
whom we entertain, and always must entertain, a very 
high personal regard. We find in it the spirit of a 
high-toned woman, a woman’s deep sympathies, just 
sense of humanity, and, we may add, a woman’s reason- 
ing, more perplexing than convincing, and better adapt- 
ed to touch the heart than to satisfy the understanding. 
Moreover, we once ventured to call the individual prin- 
cipally concerned in these proceedings our personal 
friend. We esteemed him as a man of no mean intel- 
lectual ability, of firm principles, of ardent devotion to 
popular rights, a true-hearted patriot, and an honest 
man. And of him, personally, we have seen no cause 
to change our opinion. We have delighted to meet 
him in his office, and felt ourselves honored by his 
friendship. We should regard his friendship, which 
unhappily we do not retain, no less now he occupies a 
prisoner’s cell, than formerly. We believe he acted 
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from his convictions of right, that he was sincere in 
what he attempted, and that his only motive was to 
benefit the mass of the people of his native State. 

And yet we have never for one moment approved 
the proceedings of the Suffrage Party. We, in com- 
mon with the great body of the American people, 
wished to see the elective franchise extended to the 
great mass of those who could not be electors under the 
old established freehold qualification. Though not by 
any means accustomed to rate the elective franchise so 
high as do the members generally of the political party 
with which we are associated, and though very far 
from believing the acquisition of universal suffrage 
equivalent to the acquisition of liberty, or that univer- 
sal suffrage affords any considerable guaranty, in a 
country where inequality of property obtains, of wise 
or just government,— we have yet believed it essential 
to the perfection of the political system adopted in this 
country, and have therefore always advocated its gen- 
eral adoption. Accordingly, we were among those 
who encouraged the formation of the Suffrage Associ- 
ation, believing, as we did, that its only design was to 
act on public opinion, and by the force of opinion to 
compel the Charter government to take measures for 
the formation and adoption of a more liberal constitu- 
tion. We willingly accepted an invitation to address 
the Association, in Providence, early in January, 1841, 
in favor of an extension of suffrage. We watched the 
progress of the movement up to the time of calling the 
Suffrage Convention, when, becoming engrossed with 
other matters, we paid no more attention to the subject, 
till about the time when the new government under 
the People’s Constitution was preparing to organize 
itself. We regarded the whole proceedings under that 
constitution as illegal and revolutionary ; but we were 
not disposed to condemn them with much severity, be- 
cause we could not perceive how any amendment could 
be legally introduced, or the evils complained of legal- 
ly redressed. We supposed the restriction on suffrage 
was a provision of the charter, and, if so, it could not 
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be altered by any legal authority in the State, as the 
charter did not provide for its own amendment. 
Taking this view of the question, we argued, that, let 
the measures for the extension of suffrage or the forma- 
tion of a new constitution emanate from what source 
they might, from the Suffrage Association or from the 
General Assembly, since not authorized by the charter 
from which existing authorities derive their existence and 
power, they must needs be, in fact, illegal and revolu- 
tionary. ‘The People’s Constitution is, we said, confess- 
edly illegal in its origin; but so also must be a consti- 
tution framed by a convention called by the General 
Assembly, for the General Assembly has no authority 
from the charter to calla convention. Since, then, the 
Suffrage Association have called a convention, since 
that convention has framed a constitution, and since a 
majority of the people of Rhode Island, as it is alleged, 
have voted for it, it is decidedly best to let it go peace- 
ably into operation. It is not, it is true, a good consti- 
tution ; it contains several very objectionable features ; 
but as it provides for its own amendment, it may hereafter 
be amended ; and, bad as it is, it is better than the old 
charter. Presuming, from the information we received, 
that an immense majority of the people were satisfied 
with it, we concluded that nothing was wanting but a 
little firmness on the part of Mr. Dorr and his friends 
in its defence, to induce the Charter Party to yield, and 
suffer the new government to go quietly into operation ; 
and being also a little indignant at what we regarded the 
unwarrantable interference of the Federal executive, we 
wrote to Mr. Dorr a letter, which he has since done us 
the honor to publish, and which he must have received 
a day or two before his attack on the Arsenal, detailing 
the conversation we had had with a Whig member of 
the Massachusetts legislature, and urging him to firm- 
ness in asserting the constitution under which he was 
elected. ‘That the letter may be construed into the ex- 
pression of approbation of Mr. Dorr’s principle of pro- 
ceeding is very possible, for it was hastily written for a 
special purpose ; but it was not intended to express any 
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approbation of any thing but his cause, to wit, ex- 
tension of suffrage ; for that was all in his proceedings 
we really approved. 

But, after Mr. Dorr’s failure, it came out that the 
limitation of suffrage to a freehold qualification was 
not a provision of the charter, but an act of the legis- 
lature. 'This changed the whole aspect of the case ; 
for now it could no longer be pretended that there was 
no legal authority in the State competent to extend the 
elective franchise to all to whom it could be advisable 
to extend it. We saw that we had reasoned from false 
premises, and had therefore come to false conclusions. 
And when we met witha very able pamphlet on the 
subject by the Hon. Elisha R. Potter, at present a 
member of Congress from Rhode Island, we found that 
we could not, without belying our own cherished con- 
victions, any longer countenance, in any form or man- 
ner, the proceedings of the Suffrage Party. Since then, 
we have expressed, on various occasions, our dissent 
from them, and in some essays on the Origin and 
Ground of Government, published in the Democratic 
Review, in the summer and fall of 1843, we dis- 
cussed the whole doctrine involved in them with as 
much thoroughness as seemed to us necessary. 

We have made these personal explanations, because 
our course in regard to the Suffrage movement in Rhode 
Island has been much misrepresented, and adduced as 
another instance of our fickleness and frequent changes 
of doctrine and position ; and because it has been made 
the occasion of bringing us, to no inconsiderable extent, 
under the ban of our own party. We have no apology 
to offer, and nothing of which to accuse ourselves, but 
that of relying on the representations made of the 
charter by our Suffrage friends, instead of consulting the 
charter itself. Had we taken the proper pains to inform 
ourselves of its real character, in the first instance, we 
should have never for a moment seemed to occupy any 
other position in regard to the Suffrage movement than 
we do now; for our principles have undergone no 
change, and we had expressed, had even written out 
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and published, the same doctrines as applicable to the 
case before, that we have since, as any one may satisfy 
himself by consulting Mr. Potter’s pamphlet to which 
we have already alluded. 

On one point, however, the controversy growing out 
of the Rhode Island Suffrage movement has led us to 
reflect more than we had previously done, and on which 
our views, if not changed, have at least become clearer 
and more definite. We refer to what is called the sacred 
right of revolution. We believe the political sover- 
eignty, under the spiritual sovereignty of Christ, which 
has always a visible embodiment and organ on earth, 
resides in the body of the nation. We say nation instead 
of people, because the term is less ambiguous. The 
term nation conveys always the idea of a corporation, 
an organic body ; while the word people may mean only 
a numerical collection of individuals. A nation never 
exists without a legal constitution of some sort, written 
or unwritten, and some legal forms or modes for collect- 
ing the national sense. Now, since the nation has a 
corporate existence by virtue of the fact that it isa 
nation, it possesses in itself the supreme political power, 
which commissions all the officers of government, and 
to which they are responsible. When these officers, or 
what is called the government, betray their trust, break 
the fundamental laws of the nation, whether those laws 
are written on parchment, or in the customs of the 
people existing from time immemorial, the nation, acting 
in accordance with these laws or customs, may un- 
make the administrators of the government, commission 
new ones, and institute new guaranties against abuses, 
and even by force of arms, if necessary. So far as this 
is a right of revolution, we are advocates of that right, 
but no farther. But so long as the legitimate adminis- 
trators of the government observe the national laws, 
and administer the government in accordance with 
them, honestly, and with a single eye to the mainte- 
nance of justice, we hold all resistance to the civil 
authority to be criminal. A revolution, for the mere 
purpose of changing the form of the government, of 
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substituting one form of government for another, as 
monarchy for aristocracy, or democracy for monarchy, 
or vice versd, we hold to be never justifiable. The 
authorities must themselves transgress the national laws, 
and put themselves thus out of the protection of the 
law, before the citizen or subject can have the right to 
resist them. We may resist tyrants and usurpers, but 
never the lawful magistrate in the lawful discharge of 
his official functions. 

The principles here laid down will justify the col- 
onists in their separation from Great Britain, but not 
Mr. Dorr in his attempted revolution in Rhode Island. 
Our fathers took up arms to resist an aggression on 
their constitutional and chartered rights. They con- 
tended, not that the British government had invaded 
or failed to secure certain assumed abstract rights of 
man, but their rights as recognized by the British 
Constitution and the colonial charters. It is against 
George the Third as a tyrant, as violating the na- 
tional laws, that they profess to take up arms; not 
against the king in the legal exercise of his constitu- 
tional prerogative. But the Suffrage Party planted them- 
selves on no national law of Rhode Island, written or 
unwritten ; they alleged, and could allege, no transgres- 
sion, on the part of the Charter government, of any 
public law, no usurpation, no act of tyranny. They 
simply alleged that the Charter government did not 
correspond to their notions of the best possible form of 
government, did not secure what they regarded as the 
abstract rights of man; and they took up arms, not to 
expel a tyrant or usurper, but to establish a new form 
of government, more conformable to their notions of 
abstract truth and justice. 

Here is a broad difference between the Suffrage men 
and the patriots of the Revolution, which the author of 
the work before us has failed to recognize, and which 
would have prevented her, had she recognized it, from 
placing the heroes of Federal Hill and Chepachet on 
the same line with the heroes of Saratoga and York- 
town. The former were, view them in what light you 
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will, rebels against legitimate authority ; but the latter 
were resisting aggression, and vindicating the violated 
majesty of the laws. The Suffrage men may have meant 
well, and they may have incurred no great share of 
moral guilt; for to moral guilt there must be a guilty 
moral intent, or, what is the same thing, a culpable 
ignorance. But they were politically rebels, and could 
be treated only as such by a government that respected 
itself, and resolved to discharge its legal functions. 

We regard this question as one of vital importance in 
our country. ‘The laws have, with us, their chief sup- 
port in public opinion. Let that opinion become unsound 
or corrupt, and the laws lose their force, and we are 
without protection. If the doctrine once obtain among 
us, that legal authority may be set aside for the purpose of 
making the government conform to our abstract theories 
of human rights, there is no foreseeing the lawlessness 
and anarchy which will ensue. The symptoms are 
already threatening ; and recent riots and mobs, and, 
worse than all, the delay and hesitancy of authority in 
using force for their suppression, and the very extensive 
doubts which obtain as to the rightfulness of resorting 
to force at all, are to us really not a little alarming. 
We are, we own, sensitive on this subject; when we 
reflect that we have recently come to entertain a faith 
extremely odious to the great majority of our country- 
men, and when we see associations formed expressly 
for its suppression, its adherents shot down by an armed 
mob in the streets, and its consecrated churches in 
flames, while the rabble, not composed altogether of 
those commonly meant by the lower classes, look on 
and shout, we feel more and more the necessity of 
rebuking the mobocratic spirit, in whatever form it may 
manifest itself, and more and more the necessity of in- 
culcating a reverence for law, and strict obedience to the 
lawful magistrate in the discharge of his lawful duties. 
We cannot afford, in this country, to insist on “ the 
sacred right of insurrection,” for we shall, if we do, 
have bands of insurgents ere long in every town, village, 
and hamlet, in the land. Whatever we may think of 
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Mr. Dorr and his friends personally, we cannot approve 
their measures, or defend their doctrines, without a 
terrible hazard to the country, to all security of peace, 
life, property, and conscience. 

As to the proceedings of the Law and Order Party in 
Rhode Island, we are far from believing that they are 
in all cases defensible. We are glad that that party has 
succeeded ; but it is evident now that it magnified the 
real danger, and was less calm and collected than it 
might have been. We think the friends of the govern- 
ment suffered themselves to be exasperated beyond 
measure, and to practise, in some instances, cruelties 
which were as cowardly as they were uncalled for. 
But we must say for the people of Rhode Island of 
both parties, that in general they came as near making 
war on Christian principles as could be expected. 
They seem to have had a generous disposition to do as 
little harm as possible to their friends and neighbours. 
Still, we wish the friends of the government had shown 
a little more consideration to the prisoners taken at 
Chepachet after the war was over, and, as they had 
shown much tenderness of heart during the battle, that 
they had continued to show the same in the flush of 
victory. ‘They must have known that the Suffrage 
men, women, and children, however mistaken or de- 
luded, were not really criminally disposed, and would 
not have espoused the cause they did, had they felt that 
it was morally wrong. 

But making all abatements for the panic and the 
momentary cruelty, we doubt whether, upon the whole, 
we ought not to say that the Algerines, as they are 
called, conducted with singular moderation and leniency, 
under the circumstances. We cannot wholly approve 
all their doings, but we do not think that they are deserv- 
ing any great severity of censure. It seems to us, that, 
since the panic subsided, — perhaps not an unreasonable 
panic, — they have been disposed to let off the offend- 
ers as easily as possible. The convictions and punish- 
ments have been very few; and we believe that there 
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but could have escaped all punishment by taking an oath 
of allegiance to the existing government, and giving mod- 
erate bonds to keep the peace. We are sure no govern- 
ment was ever more moderate in its demands, or showed 
itself more ready to forget and forgive the past. 

The case of Mr. Dorr is, we own, one of considerable 
hardship. Mr. Dorr had, we believe, no private ambi- 
tion to gratify; we know, personally, that he very 
reluctantly became involved in the proceedings of the 
Suffrage Party, and we have no doubt that he himself 
believed that he was engaged in a great and holy cause, 
and perfectly justifiable in the course he took. It may 
be said that he ought to have known better, lawyer as 
he was, and this cannot be denied ; but when we find 
such men as Mr. Van Buren, Senators Benton and 
Allen, Governors Hubbard and Morton, and Messrs. 
Bancroft, M’Neil, Rantoul, and Hallett, supporting him, 
and maintaining the strict justice and legality of his 
proceedings, we may, perhaps, find some palliation 
of his offence. We can easily believe him free from 
moral guilt. His party is so completely prostrated, 
and public opinion, notwithstanding appearances, is 
so decidedly against his proceedings, that we do not 
believe that considerations of public safety require 
his incarceration. Personally he has been at least 
sufficiently punished. The government of Rhode Island 
is as firmly established as that of any other State in 
the Union. Let it permit one, whose good intentions 
it has no reason to distrust, to tell it that it is strong 
enough to be generous. We own, the insane proceedings 
of individuals out of the State must be offensive, and 
that no government that respects itself can yield to 
their demands. They are wrong. ‘They are cruel to 
Mr. Dorr, whose friends they pretend they are. They 
are really his worst enemies. And yet the government 
can disregard them, and be generous without fear of 
misconstruction. An act of clemency is sometimes 
worth more to’a government than the infliction of a 
merited punishment. ‘The government has done itself 
honor in imposing the heaviest penalty on the chief 
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instead of the subalterns. It has vindicated the majesty 
of the law; it has shown its justice ; now let it show 
its mercy, and blot out the memory of the past. 

We have been assured that the authorities of Rhode 
Island are ready to liberate Mr. Dorr the moment he 
testifies his willingness to submit to the existing gov- 
ernment, and to take the oath of allegiance. "hat he 
should be reluctant to do this is not strange. He holds 
that he has committed no offence ; that the acts for 
which he is punished were done by him as the rightful 
governor of the State, in the conscientious discharge of 
his constitutional functions. His failure to maintain 
his authority before superior force did not and could 
not vitiate his title, or render his acts criminal. Shall 
he now yield, acknowledge himself guilty, and sue for 
pardon? No; better die on the scaffold, or rot in the 
dungeon. This is the view which he takes. 

We hope we are able to reverence the martyr spirit 
wherever we see it displayed; and we frankly own, 
that, if we took Mr. Dorr’s own view of his case, we 
should look upon him as a sublime example of moral 
heroism. But he himself must be aware that there is 
something to be said on the other side. Even his ac- 
ceptance of the office of governor under the People’s 
constitution was treason by the law of the State. Of 
this he cannot doubt. Then he was not the rightful 
governor of the State ; and if not the rightful governor 
of the State, there can be no question that the acts he 
performed rendered him guilty of treason. The Act 
of the General Assembly, April 6, 1842, entitled “‘ An 
Act in relation to offences against the sovereign power 
of the State,” declared his attempt to exercise the 
office of governor to be treason; and that law was 
valid, because the General Assembly was still in the 
full exercise of all its legislative functions, had been 
superseded by no law paramount to its own, and was, 
in fact, the only known legislative authority in Rhode 
Island. It is idle to pretend, that, on the 6th of April, 
1842, the General Assembly had ceased to exist, or in 
any sense been superseded. An association, unrecog- 
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nized by any public law or any public authority, had, 
it is true, framed an instrument which was called a 
constitution, had sent it out, and a number of persons 
in Rhode Island, said to be a majority of all the adult 
males in the State, recorded their names in its favor, 
and certain individuals, equally unknown to all existing 
public authority, declared it to be the paramount law of 
the land. But this could not make it so. Every body 
knows that it was not the paramount law of the land 
de facto. Was it the paramount law de jure? Its advo- 
cates say now, indeed, that it was, because a majority 
of the people of Rhode Island had voted for it. But 
to this we may reply, 1. That the fact, that a majority 
did vote for it, has never been legally ascertained, and 
is more than questionable ; 2. That it is well known 
that the intent of large numbers who did vote for it 
was, not to establish it as the constitution of the State, 
but simply to record their opinion in favor of an exten- 
sion of suffrage ; and 3. That, even if a majority had 
voted for it with the intent to adopt it as a constitution, 
it would not have been the paramount law of the land, 
because there was no law in Rhode Island, written or 
unwritten, which declared the will of the majority of 
the adult male population the supreme law. 
Furthermore, the existing public authorities 7gnored 
it, and its warmest and most influential friends did not 
hesitate to acknowledge the legality of the existing 
authorities, by holding seats in the General Assembly, 
and participating in its doings. Mr. Atwill, a legal 
gentleman of respectable attainments, and subsequently 
Mr. Dorr’s attorney-general, when the question came 
up in the Assembly, was unwilling to give it as his 
opinion that the People’s constitution was the para- 
mount law of the land, and even expressed a doubt to 
the contrary. The whole conduct of the Suffrage 
Party at the time shows that they entertained the same 
doubt. The propositions made respectively by Messrs. 
Burgess and Keech, two of Mr. Dorr’s friends, to the 
Assembly, — propositions to abandon, on certain condi- 
tions, the People’s constitution, — showed that it was not 
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regarded by them as having any legal force; for, if 
they had so regarded it, they could not have made 
propositions for setting it aside, for they would have 
regarded such propositions as treasonable. 

But if this constitution was not at that time the 
paramount law of the land, as it was not, either in 
fact or in right, or even in the estimation of its 
friends, the General Assembly was in full force as the 
supreme legislative authority of the State. Conse- 
quently, its legal acts were binding on all the citizens 
of the State. They were, then, binding on Mr. Dorr, 
and, by doing what it declared to be treason, he in- 
curred the political guilt of treason, and therefore be- 
came obnoxious to the penalty annexed. Now, since 
nothing can be clearer than that he is guilty of treason 
according to the laws of his State, there can be no real 
self-abasement, or want of manliness, in admitting the 
fact, by submitting to the existing authorities, and con- 
senting to receive a pardon. 

We say further, that, setting all this reasoning aside, 
Mr. Dorr is bound by his own principles to submit to 
the existing government, and to take the oath of alle- 
giance. Mr. Dorr contends that the majority of the 
people have the inherent rght to rule. This, with 
him, is a natural right, at least recognized as such by 
the American system of government. We, of course, 
do not admit this; but he does, and that is enough for 
him. The will of the majority, therefore, however 
expressed, is the supreme law. ‘The People’s constitu- 
tion was adopted by the majority of the people ; there- 
fore it was the supreme law. He was elected gover- 
nor under that constitution, and therefore he was legally 
elected, and therefore was the rightful governor of the 
State. Be itso. But, subsequently to the adoption of 
the People’s constitution, a majority of the people of 
Rhode Island adopted another constitution. ‘This sub- 
sequent constitution necessarily overrides the preceding 
one. Now, if the will of the majority has a right to 
rule, it has the right to rule through this subsequent 
constitution ; for this is the latest expression of their 
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will. Consequently, Mr. Dorr is bound by his own 
principles to recognize it as the legitimate government, 
and may therefore take the oath of allegiance without 
abandoning in the least the principles for which he has 
contended. We are surprised that he did not see this, 
and avail himself of this argument, before his trial ; 
for we presume, that, if he had so done, and taken the 
oath, he would not have been brought to a trial at all. 

But we have no room to extend our remarks. We 
have merely wished, while expressing our sympathy 
with Mr. Dorr, and our earnest desire for his liberation 
and restoration to his social and civil rights, to say a 
word in defence of the authorities of Rhode Island. 
We believe the government of Rhode Island is much 
calumniated, and that, if the American people fairly 
understood the case, they would by no means tolerate 
the abuse so liberally heaped upon it. For ourselves, 
we believe that the interests of humanity and social 
progress are fully as likely to be promoted by siding 
with the public authorities in the legal discharge of 
their legal functions, as with those who resist them. 
It is not the part of good citizens to take it for granted 
that the government is always in the wrong, and that 
they who resist it are always in the right. As a gen- 
eral rule, the interests of social and individual progress 
and well-being require us to sustain the constituted au- 
thorities, and always when these authorities keep with- 
in the sphere of their constitutional powers. 

For the book which we have introduced, we have 
not much to say. It is ably, in some passages elo- 
quently, and even powerfully, written. It is not always 
correct in its details, and is very far from possessing the 
true character of a historical work. The most we 
can say of it is, that it is an able, an eloquent, apology 
for Mr. Dorr and his friends, —as able as any thing we 
have seen written on the subject. But it is so erroneous 
in its premises,-so false in its conclusions, so dangerous 
in its doctrines, so well calculated to mislead, and to un- 
dermine the foundations of all proper respect for author- 
ity, for law, that we dare not recommend it to our 
readers. 
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Art. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND MISCELLANIES. 


1.— The Labrary of American Biography. Conducted by Jarep 
Sparks. Second Series, Vol. II]. Boston: Littlke & Brown. 
1844. 16mo. pp. 405. 


Tus volume contains the Life of James Otis, by Francis Bowen, 
and the Life of James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, by 
William B. O. Peabody. Neither can pretend to the rank of biog- 
raphy. Mr. Peabody has, however, given us a very interesting and 
chastely written essay on the life of General Oglethorpe, the Wes- 
leys, and the first settlement of Georgia, which contains a good deal 
of valuable information, though we can hardly say much that 
sheds any new light either on American history, or American biog- 
raphy. Still, it is a pleasant book, and not without utility. 

Mr. Bowen’s Life of James Otis is precisely what we should ex- 
pect from the author, a writer who makes unbounded pretensions, 
assumes a lofty air of wisdom, and speaks in a dogmatic, even 
oracular, tone ; but whose utterances usually, when not perversions of 
the truth, or stolen from others, turn out to be pompous nothings. Of 
all our writers whom one feels obliged to notice, he is to us the most 
disagreeable. He is insufferable. We have a volume of his Philo- 
sophical Essays now lying before us, which professes to discuss 
some of the most important questions in philosophy, but which, 
while it condemns all writers but Francis Bowen, does not contain 
any positive principle or doctrine to which its author can be fairly 
said to commit himself. This Life of James Otis, save so far as 
taken from the larger Life by Mr. Tudor, is full of inaccuracies. 
He overrates the influence of Mr. Otis, and underrates that of Sam- 
uel Adams. Mr. Otis was, no doubt, a zealous patriot ; but the great 
man of the American Revolution, in Massachusetts, was Samuel 
Adams. Mr. Bowen is wrong, also, in pretending that the right of 
the parliament of Great Britain to legislate for the colonies was gen- 
erally admitted. The colonists acknowledged themselves subject to 
the crown of Great Britain, but not to the parliament; and it was the 
attempt of the parliament to exercise jurisdiction over them, that 
led to the controversy which resulted in the independence of the 
colonies. Hence, when parliament, on repealing the offensive acts, 
asserted its right “to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever,” the 
colonists felt that the cause of their complaint was not removed. 
They contended, that, though they owed allegiance to the crown, 
they were subject to no legislative authority but that of their own pro- 
vincial assemblies. Mr. Bowen has blundered on this subject in his 
usual confident and dogmatic manner. Still, he possesses consider- 
able ability, and, so far as the choice of words and the mechanism 
of sentences are concerned, is, no doubt, worthy of the reputation 
he has acquired with the small coterie to which he belongs, to which 
he will remain faithful in life and in death, and beyond the bosom 
of which his celebrity is not likely to extend. 
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2.— Summer on the Lakes, in 1843. By S.M. Fuxuer. Boston: 
Little & Brown. 1844. 12mo. pp. 256. 


Tue publishers tell us that this book has had a very respectable 
sale, which we are glad to learn, for the writer’s sake. Miss Fuller 
is a Woman of more than ordinary abilities, and, we are told, of rare 
attainments. She is said to possess remarkable conversational 
powers, and her conversations, which she has been in the habit of 
holding, we believe, as a means of meeting her expenses, are repre- 
sented by her friends to be in the highest degree brilliant, instruc- 
tive, and inspiring. This we can partly believe, thongh we have 
never had the honor of listening to her in her happiest moments. 
Her writings we do not like. We dislike them exceedingly. ‘They 
are sent out in a slipshod style, and have a certain toss of the head 
about them which offends us. Miss Fuller seems to us to be wholly 
deficient in a pure, correct taste, and especially in that tidiness we 
always look for in woman. Then, we detest her doctrines. We know 
nothing more abominable. She is a heathen priestess, though of 
what god or goddess we will not pretend to say. She is German, 
heart and soul, save so far as Germany may retain traditionally 
somewhat of Christianity. We believe no person has appeared 
among us whose conversation and writings have done more to cor- 
rupt the minds and hearts of our Boston community. For religion 
she substitutes Art; for the Divinity who has made us, and whom 
we should worship, she would give us merely the Beautiful; and for 
the stern morality of the Gospel, such principles as we may collect 
from the Wahlverwandtschaften, and Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Child. She is,in fact, the high-priestess of American Transcen- 
dentalism, and, happily, ministers now at an almost deserted fane. 

We admit that she has read much and variously ; but her notions 
are crude, and the materials she has collected lie fermenting in her 
intellectual stomach, and generate all manner of strange and dis- 
eased fancies. She is ill at ease. She has no quiet, norepose. She 
has no faith, no hope. She now reminds us of the old heathen 
Euripides, now of the modern skeptic, Byron, and finally, of the 
cold indifferentism of Goethe dashed on the warm woman’s heart of 
Bettina Brentano. We see in her a melancholy instance of the 
fate which awaits a gifted woman in an age of infidelity. All she 
needs, to be the ornament of her sex, and a crown of blessing to her 
country, to be at peace with herself and the world, is the firm, old- 
fashioned Catholic faith in the Gospel. Her soul would then burst 
its fetters, all her powers would find free scope, and her heart the 
rest after which it yearns. 

The book before us is characteristic. It is marked by flashes of 
a rare genius, by uncommon and _ versatile powers, by sentiments at 
times almost devout ; but after all it isa sad book, and one which we 
dare not commend. Alas! it is melancholy to contemplate the 
noble victims sacrificed to the Moloch, Doubt ; still more sad, when 
the sacrifice is made by priests aping the forms of Faith, and the 
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vestments of Piety! God grant the ages of Faith may return, that 
our sons and daughters may return and come to Zion, obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing flee away ! 


3.— Remarks on the Seventh Annual Report of the Hon. Horace 
Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1844. 8vo. pp. 144. 






WE have no room, at present, to remark on the subject introduced 
by this pamphlet ; but we hope to be able to discuss it at length in 
our number for January next. Whether we shall agree or not with 
the Boston Teachers, we are free to say that we have no sympathy 
with the views of Mr. Secretary Mann. We regard his whole 
theory of education as founded in error, and we cannot but believe 
that all attempts to reduce it to practice are opposed to the cause of 
genuine education. Mr. Mann knows nothing of the philosophy of 
education, for he knows nothing of the philosophy of human nature, 
and nothing of Christian morals and theology. His theory is de- 
rived from German quacks, and can only rear up a generation of 
infidels. Our common-school system needs an entire reform, and 
to be organized on other principles, and after another model. It 
does little or no good as it now is; or, at least, the evil which it oc- 
casions goes far to overbalance the good it effects. The growing 
immorality of the times, and particularly of New England, and of 
Boston even, in which filthy and corrupting publications find a 
readier sale and more greedy readers than in any other part of the 
Union, should admonish us that something is wrong in our system 
of education. 


4.— Irish Girl: and other Poems. By Sarau Exuis. Author of 
“ Women of England,” “ Poetry of Life,” &c. New-York: James 
Langley. 1844. 16mo. pp. 263. 












5.— The Brother and Sister, and other Tales. By Saran Euuis. 
Author of “ Women of England,” “ Poetry of Life,” &c. New- 
York: James Langley. 1844. 18mo. pp. 216. 





6.— The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Now 
first collected, by Rurus W. Griswotp. New-York: Henry G. 
Langley. 1844. 16mo. pp. 287. 
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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


In bringing the first volume of our Review to a close, we have 
but little to say, except to express our gratitude to the public for the 
generous encouragement they have extended to our humble but 
well meant labors. Our expectations have been more than realized, 
and the edition we printed has been pretty much all taken up. Our 
thanks are due to the newspaper press, which has spoken of us 
generally in terms of kindness and respect. To the personal 
friends who have interested themselves in our work, and labored for 
our success, we Owe more than we can express. May they never 
have cause to regret the friendly offices in which they have 
abounded. 

We have nothing in particular to promise for the future. We are 
encouraged to go on with our publication, and its general character 
hereafter may be inferred from what it has thus far been. Doubt- 
less, a8 We pursue our Own investigations, we may see cause to 
modify our views on various subordinate matters ; but our general 
theological, moral, and political theories must be looked upon as 
fixed. When we see cause, if we ever shall see cause, to change 
them, we shall throw up our Review, or suffer it to pass into other 
hands. We trust, however, that that time will not come. After 
years of wandering, doubt, and perplexity, we have found a resting- 
place, and the heart the repose it has sought. What we embrace as 
truth we shall continue to proclaim with our old freedom, and 
without conferring “ with flesh and blood,” — without stopping to ask 
whether it will be acceptable to the great majority of our country- 
men or not. The position we occupy cannot now be mistaken, and 
we need say nothing in regard to it. Our philosophical articles in 
this volume define our philosophical position ; our theological es- 
says, especially our more recent ones, tell also where we stand, and 
hope always to stand, in the religious world. The political articles 
we have published speak for themselves, and are a pledge of our 
future course. We shall continue to discourse on all topics of gen- 
eral interest, according to our ability, inclination, and opportunity ; 
holding ourselves free, saving our obligation to maintain the ortho- 
dox faith, to follow the bent or the humor of our own mind in the 
selection of topics and the manner of treating them. We hope we 
have done nothing this year to forfeit the good-will the public had 
for us last January. We hope we have faithfully redeemed the ob- 
ligations we then entered into with the public, and that we are free 
to count on a continuance of its favor. We shall study to deserve 
popular favor, by doing nothing to court it; to deserve well of our 
country, by laboring, so far as a man may venture to say so, with an 
eye single to the glory of God, and the good of man individually 
and socially. With these remarks, we close this volume, hoping, 
through God’s merciful providence, to be able to greet all our old 
readers, on the first of next January, with “a happy new year.” 
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